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“Sunset Limited” crossing the Mississippi on Southern Pacific Car Ferry. 
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CONSTANT PROTECTION 
INN FOG 


The constant and absolute protec- 
tion provided by cab signaling is a 
wise investment when the expense of 
contingent happenings is carefully 
considered. 


Cab Signaling is furnishing added protection on 
18 railroads which now have this system in 
service operation. 


More than 3100 cab signaled engines now in 
‘service operating over 6100 miles of track. 
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A Railway Exhibit at an 
Aeronautical Exposition 


NE of the most interesting and significant exhibits 

at the aeronautical exposition in Chicago during the 
first week in December was that of the Pennsylvania. 
Although the appearance of a railway as a participant 
in an exhibition of airplanes and flying equipment at 
first might occasion some surprise, it is easily under- 
standable in the light of the Pennsylvania’s participation 
in a transcontinental rail-air service to be inaugurated 
next spring, and its financial interest in the Transcon- 
tinental Air Transport. Air Transportation and its co- 
ordination with railway transportation have aroused the 
immediate interest of the railways as few things have 
succeeded in doing in the past. Air transportation of 
passengers is still a new thing, yet already a number of 
railways, including the Pennsylvania, the Santa Fe, the 
Northern Pacific, the Great Northern, the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, the Baltimore & Ohio, the 
New York Central, the Atlantic Coast Line, the Florida 
East Coast and the Illinois Central, have made arrange- 
ments with air lines for joint rail and air service of one 
kind or another. That enterprise still exists in the raii- 
way business is indicated conclusively by these arrange- 
ments, as well as by the participation of a railway in an 
aeronautical exposition. 


The Passenger Service 
Operating Ratio 


[X 1923 the passenger service operating ratio of the 

Class I railroads as a whole was 82.2. Year by year 
it increased, until in 1927 it stood at 89.7. In 1923 the 
freight service operating ratio was 77.6 and each year 
it declined, until it reached 69.7 in 1926. There was a 
slight upturn to 70.3 in 1927, which, however, plainly 
does not indicate a change in tendency. When the 
hgures for the year 1928 are compiled they will prob- 
ably show that the railroads have at least held their 
own as far as the freight service ratio is concerned, 
and that the passenger service ratio has shown a fur- 
ther advance. The situation with regard to passenger 
traffic challenges the attention of the best managerial 
talent in the service of the railroads. There are a few 
roads which still have a relatively low passenger service 
operating ratio, but on many of these roads, also the 
ratio is rising. Regardless of where the ratio stands, 
then, on any individual road, the fact that it is rising 
may well give cause for alarm. On properties where 
ihe ratio is very high and rising, naturally the situation 
s still more dangerous. Plainly, any proposed solution 
of the passenger traffic problem which goes no farther 
than the retention of existing business is only half a 
plan. It is important to stem the tide of declining 
business, but it is just as important to find some means 
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of bringing down the costs of handling existing busi- 
ness. The substitution of highway motor coaches or 
rail motor cars for unremunerative trains, the pooling 
of competitive services, possibly the bringing out of 
new designs of equipment which can be more intensive- 
ly utilized—these suggest themselves, along with other 
ideas, and all of them deserve a trial. For the safety of 
railway revenues, it is to be hoped that the coming year 
may see steps taken which will permanently arrest the 
upward tendency of the passenger service operating 
ratio and initiate a period of steady declines in this 
co-efficient. 


The Trend of Railroad Traffic 


N its annual report to Congress the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission seems to take a rather optimistic 
view regarding railroad traffic development. While 
conceding a decline of 24 per cent in passenger revenues 
from 1920 to 1927, it states that the “development of 
the automobile industry has helped to swell the freight 
1evenue.” Calling attention to the increase in ton- 
miles of freight handled in both 1926 and 1927 when 
compared with 1920, it says that such comparison 
‘understates the real growth in freight business because 
1920 was an abnormally high peak.” The statement of 
‘he commission is probably fair in the light of the facts, 
yet no one truly interested in the welfare of the rail- 
roads can view these facts with complacency. What if 
the automobile: industry has contributed to freight rev- 
enues? What if the increase in freight traffic has been 
in greater ratio than immediately appears from the 
ngures? It still remains true that the railroads are 
earning far less than they are entitled to earn by law, 
and that this situation can be blamed in part on the 
commission’s control of the rate structure and partly 
on the failure of railroad traffic to increase as it would 
have increased had there been no growth of unregulated 
highway competition. The machinery for correcting 
the rate structure already exists. The machinery for 
controlling the competition does not exist. The problem 
of inadequate railroad earnings cannot be solved until 
the existing machinery for controlling rates is made to 
do what, if the law were obeyed, it should de, and until 
the unregulated competition is brought into the general 
regulatory scheme. The commission has taken over 
many of the prerogatives of management, but apparent- 
ly there is one function which it is quite willing to 
leave with the railroads—that of assuring the earnings 
authorized by law. The problem of free lance highway 
competition for passengers and freight and the threat 
of further inroads by waterway development, in spite 
of its plainly proved inefficiency as compared with rail 
transportation, remain with us. A true view of the 
railroad situation cannot be gained from the bare figures 
of performance, but must include the tendencies which 
surround these facts. 











A Palliative 
But Not a Preventive 


HILE the demonstrated effectiveness of a device 

for detecting the presence of transverse fissures 
assures a practical means of eliminating one of the 
gravest of hazards to railway operation, it cannot be said 
that the problem of the transverse fissure has been solv- 
ed. This statement implies no depreciation ‘of the val- 
ue of this device or of the benefits to be derived from its 
general use, to the end that all defective rails may be 
removed from track. If it were possible to institute 
measures today which would insure that no rail manu- 
factured henceforth would ever develop these concealed 
defects, it would still be of utmost importance that the 
search for transverse fissures should continue until the 
last rail now in main track containing this defect had 
been removed. Necessary as it is to remove from track 
a potential source of accident as potent as the internal 
fissure, the means by which such removal is now possible, 
as well as the labor and material consumed in the actual 
work of removal, will entail large expenditures that could 
be avoided if it were possible to prevent the formation 
of this type of failure. Surgery is often absolutely 
necessary in the cure of disease, but prevention is usually 
much less expensive and far more pleasant. There is, 
therefore, every reason to continue the prosecution of in- 
tensive research for the discovery of the cause or causes 
of the transverse fissure to the end that manufacturing 
processes, or practices in the use of rail, whichever is 
responsible, may be modified to effect a permanent cure. 
The fact that these concealed defects may now be search- 
ed out should afford no occasion for a complacent at- 
titude toward this perplexing problem. 


The Cost of Transfers 

HERE is a wide variation in the cost of transfer- 

ring lading from bad order cars as between the 
various terminals, and as between different commodities 
in the same terminal. A recent study, based on one 
month’s operations at each of several terminals, has 
revealed some interesting facts. The average actual 
labor cost, as arrived at following the survey, ranged 
from $19.10 per car at Minneapolis to $5.12 at At- 
lanta. At Detroit, where the average cost was $9.24, 
the cost for individual cars ranged from $22.08 to $3.27. 
At New York, the average was $18.60, the highest 
$44.07, the lowest $8.15. At Minneapolis, the highest 
was $31.00 and the lowest $3.95. In addition to labor, 
numerous other items enter into the cost, such as 
clerical work, per diem, switching and supervision. Be- 
cause of this wide variation, five terminals have adopted 
an arbitrary rate for transferring cars, but here again 
there is a variation of over 100 per cent, the flat rate 
at Toledo, for example, being $10, as compared with 
$21.50 at Cincinnati. Other terminals have tried other 
plans, such as at Cleveland, where the actual cost, plus 
10 per cent, is assessed. With such widely varying con- 
ditions existing, it is inevitable that there will be some 
inequalities in any system of assessing transfer charges, 
but despite this, the arbitrary rate has much to recom- 
mend it, particularly a refinement of the principle 
which has been suggested. This proposed solution, 
which seems the most equitable of all, provides that 
two separate arbitrary rates be agreed upon at each 
transfer point, one to cover commodities on which the 
transfer cost is high, the other commodities where the 
cost is low. Before these rates are agreed upon, an 
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accurate cost study of local conditions is, of cours: 
necessary. However, once the figures are fixed, on a 
proper basis, there should be far less inequalities and 
misunderstandings, and, quite probably, fewer trans- 
fers. 


Knowing the Directors 


ALLING attention in a foreword to the fact that 

its stockholders are the electors of the directorate 
of the company, the Pennsylvania has addressed a 
pamphlet to all these potential voters, giving small 
portraits and brief biographical matter about each mem- 
ber of the board which now directs its affairs. It is a 
most interesting booklet. One of these directors holds 
a degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the University 
of Goettingen, Germany. Another is the president of 
a railroad entirely independent of the Pennsylvania. 
Still another began his railway career in Ireland. An- 
other is the son of a man who was largely responsible 
for the financing of the Civil War. Another is prom- 
inently associated with products best identified as “57 
varieties.” And perhaps the most noteworthy feature 
to be gleaned from the booklet is the large percentage 
of the directorate who are officers of the railroad. The 
idea of issuing a booklet such as this one seems to us 
as eminently worth-while. If it is good business to try 
to enlarge the number of stockholders in a public serv- 
ice enterprise—and beyond question it is—then it is 
just as wise to keep the large family of owners in- 
terested in and informed about the undertaking in 
which they have invested their savings. Just as the 
banker’s chief criterion in lending money to a business 
man is his confidence in the business ability and reli- 
ance in the experience and integrity of the borrower— 
just so is a knowledge of the character and experience 
of the men who manage his dollars of interest and 
value to the stockholder. We believe the Pennsylvania’s 
innovation to be worthy of wide emulation by other 
public service corporations, railroads and others. If all 
persons who have an interest, direct or indirect, in 
railroad prosperity really knew the important facts 
about the railroad situation and were actively support- 
ing the railroads’ welfare there could be no railroad 
problem worthy of the name. The Pennsylvania’s book- 
let is an interesting step toward the goal of widespread 
interest, born of knowledge. 


Progress of Railway Safety 


N no way is the increase that has occurred and is 
A still occurring in the efficiency of railway operation 
in this country better illustrated than by the steady de- 
cline in accidents. The American Museum of Safety 
has this week made its presentations of the Harriman 
medals to the railways that made the best safety records 
last year. The safety record made by the railways as a 
whole in 1927 was the best in history, but it will un- 
doubtedly be surpassed by that of 1928. Railway acci- 
dent statistics are available as yet for only the first two- 
thirds of this year, but other information indicates 
that they accurately forecast the results for the entire 
year. In the first two-thirds of the year the total num- 
ber of persons killed was 4,084, a reduction of 471 as 
compared with the corresponding period of last year, 
and the total number of persons injured was 57,425, a 
reduction of 13,907. 
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The figures given include accidents to trespassers and 
persons crossing the railways at highways for whose 
safety the railways have little or no responsibility. In 
the first two- thirds of the year the number of fatal 
accidents to persons not trespassing or crossing railway 
tracks was reduced from 1,268 to 1,098. The number 
of passengers and employees killed, which is included 
in the figures just given, was reduced from 1,037 to 
882. The number of persons killed in 1927 while not 
trespassing or crossing tracks was 2,004, which repre- 
sented a reduction of 50 per cent within ten years. 
The reduction in the number of accidents due to 
railway operation presents a remarkable contrast with 
the increases in accidents that have been due to some 
other causes, and especially to the use of motor vehicles. 
The present safety of the railways is partly attributable 
to improvements that have been made in their physical 
plants by large expenditures of capital, but should be 
credited in much greater measure to years of coopera- 
tion between managements and employees to improve 
discipline and morale, secure strict obedience to rules 
and orders, and eliminate careless or reckless conduct. 


Improved Railway Earnings 


HE complete statistics of earnings and expenses 

of the Class I railroads in October, which were 
issued by the Bureau of Railway Economics late last 
week, make reading that is not only pleasing, but some- 
what surprising. The total net operating income of 
$166,311,162 reported is the largest ever earned in any 
month. It not only exceeds by $52,000,000 the net oper- 
ating income earned in October 1927, but exceeds by 
more than $20,000,000 the net earned in October, 1926, 
which previously was the largest month’s net ever re- 
ported. It makes the net operating income reported 
for the first ten months of this year $986,144,837, or 
$42,000,000 more than for the corresponding period in 
1927, although almost $52,000,000 less than for the 
corresponding period in 1926. 

The year 1926 was, of course, the best the railways 
have had since the war. October was the first month 
in 1928 in which the net operating income earned, 
equalled, or even closely approached, that earned in the 
corresponding month in 1926. If the large gain made 
had been due entirely to a reduction of operating ex- 
penses it would have been less significant; but one of 
the most significant features of the results of operation 
in October is that they included an increase in total 
earnings over those not only of October, 1927, but even 
over those of October, 1926. Total earnings in Octo- 
ber, 1926, were $609,000,000, and were, until last Oc- 
tober, the largest reported for any month since Octo- 
ber, 1920, when the advances in rates made in that year 
were in full effect. Total earnings in October, 1928, 
were almost $618,000,000, an increase of $38,000,000 
over October, 1927, and of almost $9,000,000 over Oc- 
tober, 1926. Operating expenses in October, 1928, 
were almost $15,000,000 less than in October, 1926, but 
there was an increase in taxes. 

The largest increase in total earnings reported for 
October is somewhat surprising even to those who fol- 
low railway developments most closely, and cannot be 
fully explained until more detailed statistics regarding 
operations during that month are available. Passenger 
earnings declined throughout the first nine months of 
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the year, and must have been about $10,000,000 less in 
October, 1928, than in October, 1926. Freight car 
loadings were less throughout October, 1928, than in 
1926. Whence did the increase in total earnings come, 
then? The explanation probably will be found to be 
that the car loading figures did not accurately reflect 
the number of tons carried one mile, owing to changes 
in the character of the traffic handled. The number of 
cars loaded with heavy loading commodities, such as 
coal, forest products and ore, was smaller in October, 
1928, than in October, 1926, but the number of cars 
loaded with miscellaneous freight was larger. The 
average distance that miscellaneous freight moves is 
greater than the average distance moved by heavy load- 
ing commodities. The average rate per ton per mile 
upon it is also higher. The increase in total earnings 
which the car loading statistics did not indicate prob- 
ably was caused by an increase in the average distance 
that freight moved and to a higher average rate per 
ton per mile due to the fact that the traffic consisted 
more largely of high grade commodities. 

The large net operating income of October increased 
the net return earned by the Class I roads in the first 
ten months of 1928 to an annual rate of 4.73 per cent 
on their property investment, as compared with 4.64 per 
cent in the first ten months of 1927. It is now practi- 
cally certain that the percentage of return earned -dur- 
ing the entire year will be larger than in 1927, although 
less than in 1926. It is an interesting fact that the 
western group of roads is, however, the only one that 
up to the end of October had done better this year than 
last year. In the first ten months of last year the east- 
ern roads (including the Pocahontas lines), earned at 
the annual rate of 5.15 per cent, the southern roads 
4.71, and the western roads 4.05. In the first ten 
months of this year the eastern group earned at the an- 
nual rate of 5.10 per cent, the southern group 4.19 per 
cent, and the western group 4.48 per cent. 

None of the three groups equalled the rate earned 
in 1926 when the figures were: Eastern roads, 5.74, 
southern roads, 5.76 and western roads, 4.57. It will 
be noted that the southern roads have been earning a 
relatively smaller return this year than those of either 
the east or west. This illustrates the rapid changes 
that occur in railroad conditions. The southern roads 
earned the largest percentages of return of the three 
groups in the three consecutive years ending with 1925. 
The eastern roads led in 1926 and 1927. If the western 
roads do better relatively throughout 1928 than the 
southern roads, as now seems probable, it will be the 
first year since the war that the western roads will have 
done better than those of either of the other groups. 

The large increase in net operating income which oc- 
curred in October illustrates the extent to which the rail- 
ways can under present conditions improve their finan- 
cial results when they get an increase in total earnings. 
They have surplus capacity, they are being operated 
with constantly increasing efficiency and an increase in 
traffic unaccompanied by reductions in rates and ad- 
vances in wages undoubtedly would soon enable them 
to earn a larger percentage of return than in any year 
since the war. Recent developments indicate that their 
freight business for some months will be large and that 
in consequence they will enjoy more prosperity than 
during the last two years. How long this increased 
prosperity will last will depend upon several important 
conditions and influences over which railway managers 
have no control. 
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Concentrated operations, 


cranes, 
elevators, trucks and good roads 
speed and economize 
work at main store 


By J. C. Kirk 


Assistant General Store Keeper, Silvis, Il. 

















The New and the Old Way in Scrap Handling on the Rock Island 











N the facilities and methods which the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific employs in its supply work at 
Silvis, Ill., where the general storehouse is located, 
this road is believed to have an outstanding example 
of progress in controlling a large item of railway ex- 
pense,—that of handling material. Where material was 
once handled almost entirely by hand, much of it is now 
handled entirely by machinery, and jobs that once took 
hours to finish are now disposed of in a few minutes. 
Two men are proving sufficient to operate an entire 
maintenance of way yard and a wide variety of costs 
have been greatly reduced. 
Store Is Ideally Situated 
Silvis is 174 miles west of Chicago. The general 
store was built there because this is the location of the 
main locomotive repair shop on the system and is 
ideally situated for distributing materials purchased in 
eastern markets, the Rock Island Lines branching off 
at this point to the north, south and west, from the 
main line from Chicago. The general storehouse is a 
three story brick building 100 ft. wide and 500 ft. long, 
with tracks paralleling the building on each side and 
trucking platform 20 ft. wide between the track and the 
building. For the efficient handling of materials, the 


building is divided into 15 departments or sections, each 
section handling one or more of the 64 classes into 
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which railway material is divided by the A.R.A. classi- 
fication. Each of these sections is equipped to do its 
own receiving, shipping, ordering and hurrying of ma- 
terials, subject to the check of a supervisory force 

To the east of the building, are a large platform and 
a yard for the storage of all car and locomotive castings, 
and also a storage yard for bridge and building lumber, 
over which operate two five-ton electric overhead travel- 
ing cranes, one for handling castings and the other for 
handling timber between the storage areas and an ad- 
jacent track. 


No Waste Haulage 


West of the general store building is the maintenance 
of way yard, where frogs, switches, and track fasten- 
ings and also old rail are kept. This yard is served 
by a five-ton electric gantry crane, having a 45-ft. span 
between running rails, 20-ft. cantilever extensions on 
each end, and a runway of 658 ft. A covered platform 
for storing track spikes, track bolts, etc., extends from 
the end of the building down the side of the yard. At 
the end of the platform is the oil house. 

A general scrap dock is included in the facilities, lo- 
cated immediately to the east of the blacksmith shop 
and only a short distance from the main storeroom. 
This dock is 1476 ft. long. Paved walkways permit 
easy trucking back and forth between store and dock, 
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and the dock is served by three gantry cranes, having 
34-ft. spans between running rails, and 25-ft. over- 
hang at each end. 

It will be observed that the materials are not scat- 
tered in various locations, but are all concentrated in 
one location, which greatly reduces the trucking and 
other handling required in receiving materials and later 
assembling them for shipment. The storehouse, more- 
over, is located in such a way that it is close to the 
shops, making delivery to them and obtaining materials 
from them a very economical operation. For shop de- 
livery and inter-plant hauling, two trucks are used, 
which are equipped for load carrying so that they can 
be used with or without trailers. The construction of 
approximately a mile of wide concrete roadways 
throughout the plant greatly facilitates all inter-plant 
movements. 


Handle Cars Fast 


An average of 36 cars are handled daily at the Silvis 
store. The incoming cars are switched from the train 
yard to the store receiving yard as received. The latter 
consists of three tracks, with a capacity of 80 cars. 
The inspection of inbound cars is made by the receiving 
foreman, and the cars are chalked for switching to va- 
rious locations around the storeroom and storeyard, so 
that they can be spotted close to the point where the 
class of material is stored, reducing trucking to a 
minimum. 

Purchase orders drawn on manufacturers or jobbers 
read in part as follows: ‘To the C. R. I. & P. Ry. 
care of Storekeeper, Section 13, Silvis, Illinois.” When 
boxes, packages, etc., are received, they are marked as 
ibove by the shipper, which permits direct delivery 
from the car to the proper section in the storehouse 
without the necessity of opening the boxes or packages. 
[his practice also expedites the release of equipment. 
Each section, or department, checks in its own material 
ind submits the tally of receipts to the office for check- 
ng purchase invoices. 

Cars for loading are also switched as near as possible 
o the point of loading so as to reduce the trucking to a 
minimum. The heavy materials located on the first 
‘loor of the storehouse are loaded directly into the cars, 
while the lighter materials, stored on the second and 
third floors, are assembled in department shipping rooms 
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Gantry Cranes at Silvis 
















and moved from there to cars by a shipping gang under 
the direction of a shipping foreman. Two automatic 
self-leveling elevators of three-ton capacity provide 
quick passage between floors for this purpose. 


Handling Oil and Waste 


Oils, such as kerosene, car oil, valve oil, cleaning oil, 
etc., are received at Silvis in tank car lots. They are 
unloaded into storage tanks in the basement of the oil 
house by gravity and the oil is distributed to the line 
in steel drums. The drums are filled with automatic, 
electric, self-measuring pumps. The number of gallons 
to be issued can be set on the dial and when the quan- 
tity has been pumped, the pump automatically shuts off. 


All other miscellaneous oils and paints are received 
and handled in one-time steel shipping containers, which 
avoid the leakage that occurs when wood barrels are 
used. Waste is received in carload lots, and the waste 
room is equipped with an overhead crane and air hoist 
to facilitate the unloading and piling of the bales. The 
oil house is equipped with grease presses, and also with 
oil drum cleaning and painting racks, so that the drums 
can be cleaned and painted economically. 
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A Longitudinal View of the Scrap Deck. 


One of the most interesting operations in connection 
with the store’s work at Silvis is the handling of heavy 
bridge lumber and piling. As described earlier, this 
material is stored between the crane ways which skirt 
the car and locomotive casting yard. The distance be- 
tween crane-ways is 70 ft. and this is spanned by two 
five ton electric traveling cranes, one of which is as- 
signed to the lumber work but both of which can be 
used when required. The timbers are usually received 
and shipped in open cars to facilitate operations, and in 
unloading and storing the lumber and piling, strips of 
old lumber are placed between each layer. This per- 
mits air circulation for drying, and at the same time, 
makes it possible to place quickly wire slings of % in. 
cable around a number of pieces of piling or bridge 
lumber and thus enable several pieces to be picked up 
at a lift. 

The handling is very rapid and can be done more 
quickly than in any other way. The use of the over- 
head crane also permits setting several cars at one time 
by the switch engine for loading or unloading. The 
maintenance is small and the crane is always ready on a 


Reclamation Buildings on Left 


moment’s notice, which is a big advantage in emergen- 
cies, such as a washout or a “burnout,” where a lot 
of material must be loaded quickly. It is also possible, 
with the facilities, to utilize the storage space to the 
maximum. 


Bulk Handling of Iron 


When bar iron is received, the car is set at the iron 
rack and unloaded by one of the gantry cranes serving 
the scrap dock, and the miscellaneous sizes are sorted 
into individual pockets by hand. The round iron, how- 
ever, which is received in large quantities, is stored in 
bins with removable roofs. This permits the crane 
to remove the section of roof covering the size of iron 
to be stored and unload the iron direct into the pocket 
by magnet, which reduces the amount of hand work 
and the costs. A similar arrangement is used in stor- 
ing and handling flues. 

Frogs, switches, guard rails, etc., are handled by a 
five-ton gantry type crane. The same crane handles 
angle bars, tie plates, concrete pipe, concrete bars and 
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Material Enroute from Blacksmith Shop to Storehouse—The Trailers Are Built for Hot Metal and Remain at Machines 
Until Filled—Note Box on the “Shop Mule” for Carting Material Without Trailers 
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telephone poles, as well as all the scrap rail for the 
system. The crane is equipped with a 36-in. magnet, 
while a smaller magnet is used for piling frogs, switch 
points, guard rails, etc. The switch material is stored 
on rail racks on the ground. 

All switch material for the rail program is shipped to 
Silvis, and unloaded and shipped from that point in car- 
load lots direct to the point of use. This method makes 
it practicable to send out switch material on flat cars, 
and thus simplify the unloading by track forces, whereas 
the manufacturer usually loads material in coal cars. 
which are dangerous as well as expensive for the track 
forces to unload. 

All rail program requisitions are prepared by the 
chief engineer and are sent to the general store from 
time to time, specifying when the material is needed, 
and this schedule of delivery dates is followed as closely 
as possible by the store. 

The crane operator, a crane director and a foreman 
are all the men required to handle all of this material, 
whereas if the yard were not equipped with the elec- 
tric crane and the work were done by hand labor, ap- 
proximately 20 men would be required. 


Sort Scrap Rai) Cheap 


The five-ton gantry crane in the M. of W. yard is 
also employed in handling scrap rail which is shipped 
to Silvis from all points on the system for sorting and 
disposal. Because of the crane operations, a force of 
only two men is required for the work, the crane opera- 
tor and the crane director. A small 18-in. magnet is 
used, so that only one rail will be handled at a time. 
This permits unloading, sorting and loading to be done 
in the one operation. A car of rail to be unloaded is 
placed between two empty cars, one car for No. 1 scrap 
rail and the other for No. 3 scrap rail, so that any No. 
1 or No. 3 rail received in scrap can be loaded by trans- 
ferring it from one car to another. The No. 1 and No. 
3 scrap rail received, constitute the bulk of the scrap 
received. Any usable defective or No. 4 scrap rail re- 
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ceived in the scrap is placed in bins adjacent to the rail 
sorting dock and held until a sufficient quantity ac- 
cumulates. 

In 1927, the Rock Island received 23,477 tons of 
rail scrap at Silvis and shipped 24,295 tons, a total of 
47,772 tons in and out, which was done at a labor cost 
of only $1,689.57. If the rail were handled by the old 
method, by hand labor, it is conservatively estimated 











In the Maintenance of Way Yard Where Three Men with 
Crane Handle All Track Material Including All Old Rail 


that the cost would have been $23,886, or 50 cents per 
ton in and out, representing $22,196.43 more in the an- 
nual pay-roll than it now costs to do the work by crane 
and with far less safety in operation. 


Low Scrap Costs 


The Silvis scrap dock was first built in 1906. At 
that time it consisted of a wooden platform with bins 














Car and Locomotive Parts and Bridge Lumber Are Handled from Cars to Storage and from Storage to Cars by Traveling 


Cranes—Note Trailers in Immediate Foreground to Receive Material Moving Into Storehouse 
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for storing various grades of scrap, and the handling 
was all done by hand labor with wheelbarrows and 
trucks. The present scrap dock is divided into bins 
built up from the ground, using stringers for the sides 
and the ground for the bottom, to reduce upkeep. The 
bins are necessary on this dock to confine the scrap into 
as small a space as possible, as the width between the 
running rails and the cranes is only 34 ft. 


Sorting Bins 
Sorting bins are located in several places on the dock. 
The cranes unload from 10 to 15 tons of unsorted scrap 
in the center of these bins, and the scrap sorters stand 




























































































































Trap Roofs on Iron Shed Allow Crane Handling of Flues 
and Bar Iron 


in the bin and toss the various grades of scrap into 
smaller bins located around the edge of the sorting bin. 
When the small bins are filled, a crane and magnet 
transfer each kind of scrap to its proper storage bin. 
Cars for loading are spotted beside the storage bins 
when sufficient scrap of a particular kind is accumulated 
and the cars are loaded out on sale order. 

The cars of scrap received from the line are first 
weighed on the track scale, for the purpose of giving 
proper accounting credit to the division sending in the 
scrap and also to provide the record of scrap received, 
for statistical purposes. The cars are then placed on 
the unloading track at the scrap dock and the unloading 
is done by the overhead gantry cranes and magnets. 
The three cranes are of 10-ton capacity, equipped with 
62-in. magnets. The magnets each weigh 7600 lIb., and 
are of the most powerful type made. 

All scrap is handled by these cranes and magnets, 
no wheelbarrows being used at any place on the dock, 
and the only handling by hand being done in the sorting 
bins. The loading of scrap from the storage bins to 
cars can be done very rapidly, as the crane has only 
a few feet of trolley travel on each trip from bin to 
car. The loading operation from bin to car and re- 
turn is carried on at the rate of two to three trips per 
minute. 

Divisions and shops have instructions to keep the 
various grades of scrap separate, as far as possible, in 
Toading for the Silvis dock, so as to reduce the cost of 
handling and sorting. In 1927, the Rock Island handled 
71,610 tons of miscellaneous scrap in and 69,586 tons 
out, at the Silvis dock, or a total of 141,196 tons and 
the labor cost of handling was $44,020, which is 31 
cents per ton in and out, or 62 cents a ton, on the basis 
of the average tonnage handled. 
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Freight Car Loading 


WasuincTon, D. 

EVENUE freight car loading during the week 

ended December 1 amounted to 899,786 cars, 

a decrease of 128,904 cars from the preceding 
week due to the observance of the Thanksgiving holi- 
day. Less-than-carload and miscellaneous freight bore 
the brunt of the decline. Decreases of 18,701 and 
151,433 cars respectively were shown in the week’s 
total as compared with loading in the corresponding 
weeks of 1927 and 1926. Loading of grain, coal, coke 
and ore was larger than that of a year ago but grain 
and ore only showed larger totals as compared with 
1926. Loading in the Pocahontas district was larger 
than in the corresponding week of last year and all dis- 
trict totals were smaller than in the corresponding 
week two years ago. The summary, as compiled by the 
Car Service Division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, December 1, 1928 











Districts 1928 1927 1926 
NIRS Lib ra Wo ker arg km aie beeen Wi 198,987 200,573 238,199 
Allegheny 183,539 179,581 218,741 
Eb ne ki wad we ee Reh wa aes : 52,224 46,523 65,181 
DD. AGecc0R Occ cet ebbaneweneas 138,863 147,819 165,940 
re pre eee eae 105,649 114,933 115,246 
NN Pe ere rere 137,844 146,196 155,966 
RP errr 80,680 82,862 91,946 
Total Western Districts ............ 324,173 343,991 363,158 
We, Fe PED co snncecesctsviboons 899,786 918,487 1,051,219 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products .......... 53,570 49,940 48,376 
S| Ree reer ee 25,647 34,234 34,843 
Ln . sh cndeckoinenetreesitendeakane 179,123 158,196 250,798 
Coke . Vere err Te eee TT TT TT 10,210 9,031 12,962 
DE: DUGG ¢ civecesseteukenens 58,662 61,118 64,604 
EEE ONO PO EOE Pe eee ene 11,183 9,744 10,925 
en B. € By scesndenseeun 225,270 256,581 261,712 
NSPE PE eT 336,121 339,643 366,999 
ee Bee: vb nes coon eswwewesa 899,786 918,487 1,051,219 
ee SS Ee ee er 1,028,690 840,642 937,844 
ee SO océccenctedaentsenee 1,059,701 968,052 1,071,707 
DE GE 6s occ kactavesseasaes 1,053,295 975,134 1,106,889 
OS Se ere 1,103,342 1,039,075 1,131,832 





48,062,739 48,379,016 49,659,647 
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Cumulative totals, 48 weeks 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended December 1, totalled 84,217 cars, a decline 
of 1,753 cars from the previous week but an increase of 
6,231 cars over the same week last year. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rece’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada 
SS BR eee 84,217 39,846 
NE Ar 85,970 40,380 
ee 2 Ce «penccvcerewees 83,100 39,931 
2 Be «ctedeeveseessunee 77,986 33,633 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 
DB OEE cccccpecavacdecean % 3,444,499 1,901,165 
DP 2 Oe cccrent paeaeeeanee a 3,149,162 1,787,229 
Senet 6, TOSS cx cecivsscessvnses 4 3,025,531 1,796,778 











On the Southern Pacific at Los Angeles 























General View of the New Dam and Pump House at Cos Cob 








New Haven Solves Interesting Power 
Plant Water Supply Problem 


Separates fresh and sea water at Cos Cob, Conn., by new 
dam, and builds modern pumping station 


on the New York, New Haven & Hartford at 

Cos Cob, Conn., has recently been met in a most 
unusual and satisfactory manner, and now, instead of 
it being necessary for the New Haven to purchase its 
power house water, it is supplying its own large boiler 
water requirements through a newly constructed 
modern pumping plant, with a total capacity of 180,000 
gal. per hour, which was recently completed in connec- 
tion with a new 140 million gallon reservoir. In carry- 
ing out the work at this point, which cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $600,000, many interesting problems were 
encountered, among which was that of constructing a 
dam, 360 ft. long designed to impound fresh water and, 
at the same time, to exclude the tidal water of Long 
Island Sound. 

Since 1906, when the New Haven started electrical 
operation between New York City and Stamford, 
Conn., which was later extended to New Haven, Conn., 
a distance of 72 miles, and from Harlem river to New 
Rochelle, N. Y., it has been generating power in its 
steam power plant at Cos Cob, at the mouth of the 
Mianus river. Boiler water for this plant has been 
obtained principally from a local water company, and 
condensing water has been pumped directly from tide 
water at the plant. The present average daily con- 
sumption of fresh water for boiler use is between 1 and 
1% million gal. per day, while generating power at the 
rate of approximately 130 million kw. hr. per year. 

To insure an adequate supply of boiler water at all 
times, the project of damming the Mianus river just 
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north of the Boston Post road and about 1% miles 
north of the Cos Cob power plant, has been developed, 
together with a pumping and filtration plant and a pipe 
line to the power house. Among the reasons for 
selecting this location for the dam were that the Mianus 
river was not navigable above the Boston Post road and 
taking water at that point did not involve damages to 
lower riparian owners. This location also required a 
minimum length of pipe line. 


Many Difficulties Confronted Dam Project 


The Mianus river is a comparatively small stream 
flowing throughout most of its length in the State of 
Connecticut, but with part of its head waters in New 
York. The water shed above the dam is about 30 
square miles. Previous to the construction of the dam, 
the tide ebbed and flowed about one mile above the dam 
site. Like all small stream in Connecticut, there is a 
wide variation in the flow of the river, which, as de- 
termined by the New Haven through weir records 
taken over a period of two years, ranged between 
2,000,000 and 340,000,000 gal. per 24 hours, with evi- 
dence of flood stages of water considerably in excess 
of these amounts. The stream has been the source of 
water supply and power for many different industries 
in the past, but most of these have now disappeared ; 
thus the river is marked by a number of small dams, 
most of which are in disuse. 

In order to take advantage of the desirable location 
selected for the reservoir, it was necessary to separate 
the fresh river water from the salt tide water. This 
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was done by constructing the dam across the river to 
impound the fresh water, and of sufficient height to ex- 
clude the salt water at extreme high tide. 

To do this required a special act of the Legislature 
and involved litigation with a local water company, the 
determination of the amount of and the method of 
eliminating industrial and sewage pollution and settle- 
ment with individual property owners affected by the 
new reservoir. All of these difficulties have been set- 
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Arrangement of Equipment 


tled and the New Haven now has title to all land within 
the flood range of its reservoir and is assured of an 
adequate supply of fresh water for its power plant for 
both its present and future requirements. 


New Dam Is 360 Ft. Long 


The new dam lies in an easterly-westerly direction, 
immediately north of and parallel with the Boston Post 
road and about 1% miles from the New Haven’s 
power house. The new pump house lies at the west 
end of the dam, the core wall of the dam extending 
under the upstream end of the building. The dam is a 
mass concrete structure of gravity section, anchored in 
solid granite rock throughout its length. The total 
length of the dam is about 360 ft., of which 250 ft. 
is designed for a spillway. Between extreme low and 


extreme high tide the dam has a cut granite facing, the 
joints between blocks being calked with lead wool. 
Under legislative restrictions the crest of the dam 
was placed at the normal elevation of the river at a 
point 25 ft. below the tailrace of Cox dam, a disman- 
tled dam about 1% 


miles up the river. Referred to the 
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railroad company’s arbitrary datum, the spillway of the 
new dam is at elevation 103.5, while the tide at this 
point ranges from 87.5 at mean low water to 94.0 at 
mean high water, with an extreme high tide record of 
97.5. 

While the Mianus dam is not unusually large, or to 
be compared in size with modern power development 
dams, it is of interest because of special features of its 
design and construction and, particularly, because it is 
in line with the average requirements of the railroads 
for reservoir dam construction. In building the dam, 
it was necessary, of course, to take care of the flow of 
the river during construction, and to this end the dam 
was built in three cofferdams. At about the middle of 
the dam a 25-ft. section was left out of one of the 
spillway sections above elevation 92.0, to act as a tem- 
porary spillway while the river was shut off by the 
construction work. On the completion of the rest of 
the dam, the flow of the river was diverted to two 54-in. 
blow-off pipes at the west end of the dam, and, start- 
ing at low tide, the temporary spillway section was 
closed, pouring all of the concrete in the dry. 


Careful Measures Were Taken in Dam Construction 


The method of construction in each cofferdam was 
substantially the same. These were open cofferdams 
built of Lackawanna steel sheet piling driven to rock 
and braced with timber. Four derricks, two in the 


Maximum width of base = 25:5" P 
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Crest of spillway Elev. 1035 ~~, 
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Typical Section Through the Dam 


river and one on each shore, together with a tram 
car operated on a temporary pile trestle just outside 
the southerly line of sheathing, were used for handling 
both the excavated material and the concrete. The 
initial common excavation was made by clam shell 
buckets, the cofferdams being unwatered and braced as 
the excavation proceeded. 

Mud and sand overlaid the rock about 15 ft. in the 
deepest section. The rock is principally a Harrison 
granite, partly overlaid with a mica schist formation. 
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When rock was reached in the excavation, it was 
trenched along the center line of the dam to a width 
of from six to eight feet, and to a depth sufficient to 
reach far enough into solid rock to provide a core wall 
to prevent seepage under the dam. The rest of the 
rock foundation was excavated to the extent necessary 
to provide a suitable toe hold and anchorage for the 
concrete. The concrete was transported from the 
mixer in one-yard drop-bottom buckets and placed in 
the forms by means of the same tram car and derrick 
equipment used in the excavating work. All of the 
concrete was placed in the dry, each day’s pour being 
limited horizontally by the vertical expansion joints 
located at about 43-ft. intervals lengthwise of the dam, 
and, vertically, by the cofferdam bracing. 

In carrying out the work in this manner, special pre- 
caution was taken to avoid laitance and to insure, 
water-tight bond between the different pours of con- 
crete by thoroughly scrubbing the top of each pour with 
fresh water. Furthermore, horizontal keyways were 
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phery of the joints to prevent spalling of the concrete 
on the face of the dam due to expansion. 

All of the concrete used in the construction of the 
dam and pump house foundations was prepared in a 
central mixing plant located on the west bank of the 
river. This consisted of a five-bag mixer, together 
with separate overhead bins for sand and stone, a 
special drop bottom box for measuring the sand, a hop- 
per for measuring the stone, and a graduated water 
barrel. The concrete used throughout was a 1-2-4 
mix, with the exception of that used in the core wall 
of the punip house. The concrete used at this point 
was waterproofed by the addition of one additional 
bag of cement to the usual five-bag mix. 

Special precautions were taken throughout the work 
to insure uniformity and maximum density of the 
concrete by means of a partial control of the aggre- 
gates. Based on laboratory determinations, correction 
was made for the bulking of sand due to moisture, 
which, under ordinary conditions, amounted to approxi- 

















The Interior of the Pump House: Filters on the Left, and Engines and Pumps on the Right 


cast in the concrete and, in addition, large dowels, of 
solid rock were provided to bond the successive pours. 


The Spillway 


The spillway was poured in six separate sections 
with an additional section for the core wall at the west 
end. These sections are separated from each other 
from the foundation up, but vertical keyways are pro- 
vided where they are joined. The only expansion filler 
used at the joints is at the top of the spillway ahove 
the cut stone facing, where a strip of felt and asphal- 
tum, % in. thick by 6 in. wide, such as is commonly 
used in highway paving, was placed around the peri- 








mately 40 per cent. Accurate sand measurements were 
made possible through the use of the separate sand 
measuring box. The water-cement ratio was not con- 
trolled, but the amount of added water was kept to a 
minimum consistent with a workable mix, and a record 
was kept of the amount of water used. Two sets of 
test cyclinders, consisting of three cylinders each, were 
taken from each day’s pour, stored in damp sand for 
25 days and then shipped to the railroad company’s 
laboratory and broken at the age of 28 days. These 
cylinders showed uniform strength of the concrete from 
2,400 to over 3,000 Ib. per sq. in. 

The reservoir impounded as a result of the new dam 
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extends up stream for a distance of about 1% miles 
and floods an area of approximately 51 acres. When 
full, it has a capacity of 140 million gallons. The 
formation of the reservoir involved considerable auxili- 
ary work, which included careful surveys, the raising 
of a highway along the west side for a distance of 850 
ft., the purchase of 63 parcels of property covering 77 
acres, and, in a number of instances, the construction 
of stone walls and the raising of houses and cellars to 
prevent the flooding of property. 

In addition, there was the problem of washing the 
salt out of the mud and salt water vegetation in the 
reservoir basin. To do this was expected to take at 
least six months. As soon as tide water had been ex- 
cluded, analyses of the water in the reservoir were 
started and continued at intervals of two or three days, 
and at the same time the pond was drawn down almost 
daily by opening the blow-off gates at low tide. As a 
result, it was found that the chloride content in the 








Temporary Spillway Carried Water During Most of the 
Dam Construction 


reservoir had been reduced to less than one grain per 
gallon within a month, and that the water was entirely 
suited for use in respect to both chlorides and total 
solids within two months from the time the salt water 
was excluded. 


Pump House Provides Four Separate Suction Wells 


The pump house, which is located at the west end of 
the new dam, is an attractive red brick structure with 
artificial granite trim, supported on a concrete founda- 
tion. The roof of the house is of the flat type, con- 
structed of precast reinforced gypsum slabs, supported 
on stee] trusses and protected by built-up roofing 

Within the pump house, which is approximately 
rectangular in shape, with inside dimensions of 54 ft. 
by 76 ft., there are two main sections, an intake and 
suction well section at a level 4 ft. higher than the 
spillway, and a pumping and filtering equipment section 
at a level 614 ft. lower than the spillway. In addition 
to these main sections, there is a small two-level section, 
24 ft. by 20 ft., adjoining the pumphouse on the river 
side. The upper level of this section is for the operat- 
ing stands of the reservoir blow-off gate valves and the 
lower level is occupied by the station heating equipment 
and a lavatory. 

The well section of the house, which lies along the 
up-stream end of the house, is about 16 ft. wide and 
houses a continuous longitudinal intake well, about 46 
ft. long by 3 ft. 9 in. wide, and four separate suction 
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wells, each 10 ft. long by 5 ft. wide. The latter wells 
lie in a line parallel with the intake well, and each is 
joined with the intake well by two openings which are 
regulated by 16-in. by 16-in. sluice gates operated from 
stands on the floor level above the wells. 

Two intake openings are provided for taking water 
from the reservoir at different levels, one of these being 
4% ft. below the crest of the spillway, while the other 
is at an elevation 10% ft. below the spillway. Both of 
these intakes are protected by gratings, and each is 
controlled by a 24-in. by 36-in. sluice gate. Owing to 
the better quality of the water near the surface of the 
reservoir due to the flow over the spillway, the upper 
intake is used normally in securing the water supply. 

The water passes from the reservoir into the long in- 
take well and thence into the separate suction wells, the 
openings between the intake and suction wells being 
provided with box-shape screens which free the water 
from any objectionable small matter or debris which 
may have escaped the intake gratings. In order to 
provide for cleaning these screens, they are arranged 
to operate vertically in cast iron guides and are remov- 
ed for washing by means of a small chain hoist running 
on an overhead monorail. After hoisting a screen, it 
is run outside the house on the monorail and washed 
off by a hose stream. 

All of the pumping and water-preparing equipment 
at the station is located in the main section of the 
pump house where the floor level is at an elevation 8% 
ft. below the floor level over the intake and suction 
wells. This equipment consists principally of three 
Cameron centrifugal pumps, three Ingersoll-Rand oil 
cngines, four pressure filters, and two dash-pot chem- 
ical feeders, although provision has been made for the 
installation of an additional pump and engine and an 
additional filter at some time in the future. 

The centrifugal pumps at the station are of the single- 
stage, double-suction type, each with a 6-in. suction 
connection to its individual suction well and with a 5- 
in. discharge connection. These pumps have a rating 
of 1,000 gal, per min. at 1,485 r.p.m., against a total 
head of 140 ft. Each pump is driven by a single-cylin- 
der, four-cycle, horizontal type oil engine rated at 55 
b.hp. at 330 r.p.m., connected to the pump by a short 
belt with an idler pulley, arranged to take up a mini- 
mum amount of floor space. Each engine is equipped 
with an individual muffler of the Maxim silencer type, 
which discharges through an individual vent in the roof, 
this feature having been installed so as to preclude an- 
noyance to the residents in the vicinity of the pump 
house. 

Fuel oil for the engines is stored underground just 
west of the pump house, in two copper-bearing tanks, 
each with a capacity of 5,000 gal. Direct supply to the 
engines is from a relatively small supply tank within 
the pump house, which is kept full normally by a 
motor-driven gear pump arranged with float-switch con- 
trol. A small hand pump supplements the gear pump, 
and was installed for use in cases of emergency. 

Starting of the engines is accomplished by compress- 
ed air which is supplied by two 4%-in. by 5-in. Inger- 
soll-Rand compressors, one of which is driven by a 
three-horsepower electric motor, and the other by a 
three-horsepower Novo gasoline engine. The air sup- 
ply is carried in two compressed air tanks at a pressure 
of 200 Ib. per sq. in. Thus the pumping plant is a 
self-contained unit, independent of outside assistance. 

The four filters at the station, which are located di- 
rectly opposite the pumping units, are of the slow sand 
pressure type furnished by the Norwood Engineering 
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Company, Florence, Mass. These filters are arranged 
in parallel directly in the pipe line from the pumps to 
the power house. Through the piping arrangement 
adopted, all of the filters can be washed individually by 
reversing the flow of water through any one, the wash 
water being discharged into a trough in the floor im- 
mediately in front of the filters. 

As required, filtering of the water is assisted by treat- 
ing the raw water with hard alum just prior to its in- 
troduction into the filters. This has been arranged 
through the provision of the two dash-pot feeders pre- 
viously mentioned. The water conditioning equipment 
at the pump house also includes a boat, equipped with 
an outboard motor, for use in treating the reservoir 
with copper sulphate to control algae growth. 

In the piping arrangement at the house, each of the 
three pumping units discharges through a separate 
riser pipe into a 12-in. main pump discharge loop, 
which extends overhead around the center of the house 
and connects with all of the filters. A loop also con- 
nects the discharge points of the filters and both of 
these loops are so equipped with division valves that 
at any time any of the pumps or filters can be cut out 
of service without causing an interruption to continu- 
ous operation. This feature is desirable not only when 
cutting out units for repairs, but is of much importance 
because fluctuation in the amount of water used at the 
power house requires the operation of two pumps and 
three or four filters during hours of peak demand, and 
only one pump and two filters at periods of low de- 
mand. The air, oil and circulating water piping is car- 
ried in covered trenches in the floor. 

In addition to the facilities already described, aux- 
iliary equipment includes the usual recording and in- 
dicating apparatus, a small motor-driven centrifugal 
pump for water service around the plant in case it 
should become necessary to shut down all of the main 
pumps, a hand-operated bridge crane equipped with two 
five-ton hoists for the lifting of pumps and engines, 
and a small oil-burning boiler plant for heating the 
house during the winter. , 

The pipe line from the pump house to the Cos Cob 
power house is about 1% miles long and is laid beneath 
a highway for practically its entire length. This line is 
of 16-in. bell and spigot Class C cast iron pipe, with 
poured lead joints. 

The daily water supply at the power house is carried 
in two concrete tanks of 500,000 gal. capacity each. 
The tops of these tanks are 34 ft. higher than the spill- 
way of the new dam. It is this condition which 
brought about the necessity for the construction of the 
pump house in connection with the new dam and fresh 
water reservoir. 

The new water facilities at Cos Cob were planned 
and constructed by the New Haven under the general 
direction of Edward Gagel, chief engineer, and under 
the direct supervision of George F. Hand, general as- 
sistant engineer. The design of the pumping and filter- 
ing equipment was carried out under the direction of 
W. L. Bean, mechanical manager, and V. L. Jones, 
assistant mechanical engineer, while B. D. Jennings, 
chief chemist, handled all matters pretaining to the 
quality of the water. The contractors on the work 
were C. W. Blakeslee & Sons, New Haven, who con- 
structed the dam; the H. Wales Lines Company, Meri- 
den, Conn., which constructed the pump house; the 
Lathrop & Shea Company, New Haven, Conn., which 
laid the 16-in. pipe line to the power house, and Peter 
Mitchell, who raised the highway. 
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Work of Board of Mediation 


WasurincrTon, D. C. 

URING the fiscal year ended June 30, 1928, the 
ID Board of Mediation received 98 separate applica- 

tions for its services in the adjustment of differ- 
ences concerning rates of pay, rules, or working con- 
ditions between carriers and employee organizations, 
making a total of 363 such applications received since 
its creation, according to its annual report submitted to 
Congress on December 7. The 98 cases received in- 
volved 21 railroad labor organizations and 176 carriers. 
The individual cases presented varied widely in the 
number of carriers and employees involved and in the 
character of questions at issue. One case affecting a 
regional area involved 90 carriers and 25,000 employ- 
ees; another case involved 89 carriers and 55,000 em- 
ployees ; in other cases only a single carrier and groups 
as small as 18 employees participated. Approximately 
1,600 carriers, subject to the interstate commerce act 
and under the direction of 791 operating organizations, 
and about 2,000,000 employees are eligible for the serv- 
ices of the board under the act. 

Of the 363 cases submitted to the board 256 had been 
disposed of by June 30, 1928, and 145 of these were 
settled during the fiscal year covered by this report. 
Of these 145 cases, 84 were settled through mediation, 
14 cases were submitted to arbitration, 37 cases were 
withdrawn through mediation, 8 cases were withdrawn 
without mediation consideration, and 2 cases were closed 
by board action. In five of the cases reported as hav- 
ing been disposed of during the previous year through 
submission to boards of arbitration, the agreements to 
arbitrate were subsequently cancelled. Two of these 
cases were later settled by mediation and three by with- 
drawal. By the end of the year 9 out of the 14 cases 
submitted to arbitration had been concluded by awards 
under the act. At the end of the year, 107 of the total 
of 363 cases received still remained unsettled. Of this 
number 58 had been assigned for mediation and were 
being held in abeyance awaiting the arrangement of 
mediation conferences. The remaining 49 cases had not 
been accepted for mediation. 

In addition to the foregoing rates of pay, rules or 
working condition cases, the board received during the 
year applications for its services in the adjustment of 
5& other cases, for the most part grievances matters in- 
volving the interest of employees as affected by the ap- 
plication of rules or of discipline. During the preceding 
year 62 cases of similar character were received. Of 
this total of 120 grievance cases 3 have been disposed 
of, 2 by voluntary withdrawal and 1 through mediation. 

“The consideration of grievance matters by the Board 
of Mediation, as provided in the railway labor act, con- 
templates the creation of appropriate adjustment 
boards,” the report says. “Such adjustment boards 
have not been generally created. Consequently, the 
soard of Mediation has been hampered in its efforts 
to render services in such cases. In several instances, 
however, during the mediation of wage and rules dif- 
ferences, contingent or related grievance matters have 
been adjusted.” 

In its comments the report says in part: 

The railway labor act imposes alike upon all carriers and 
employee groups the duty to make and maintain agreements 
concerning rates of pay, rules, and working conditions and 
to settle between themselves and with all expedition dif- 
ferences arising therefrom. It is apparent that both carriers 
and organizations representing employees are endeavoring 


more and more to dispose of differences through direct 
negotiation and without resort to governmental assistance. 
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Exclusive of grievance adjustments, regarding which no data 
is available, incomplete reports indicate that since the en- 
actment of the railway labor act more than 600 direct and 
voluntary settlements have been made by the parties in- 
volving the adjustment of wages and rules governing work- 
ing conditions. Many of these settlements doubtless have 
been materially assisted through the influence of conclusions 
previously reached in respect of other proceedings under the 
provisions of the railway labor act. 

In a field of industry wherein technical and practical fea- 
tures are so numerous it is but natural that it should be 
difficult and in some instances impossible to arrive at con- 
clusions involving the expenditure of large amounts of money 
to the entire satisfaction of all parties involved. There has 
been during the year some, but decreasing. resistance to the 
submission of disputes to mediation. There has, however, 
been definite and discouraging objection: to entering into 
agreements to arbitrate as clearly contemplated in the ‘aw, 
the passage of which was advocated and subscribed to be- 
fore Congress by representatives of employee and carrier or- 
ganizations—proponents of the railway labor act. In the 
opinion of our board this is due in a measure to different 
conceptions as to the intent of certain provisions of the law 
and also to varying established policies or to a changed 
attitude on the part of either or both parties in dealing with 
their industrial problems. 

The creation of adjustment boards to dispose of grievance 
matters as contemplated in the law has been retarded by rea- 
son of the complexity of the problem and the absence of 
any coherent plan generally acceptable to all those immedi- 
ately concerned. The carriers, employee organizations, and 
the Board of Mediation are giving earnest consideration to 
this question, 

Congress in its legislation affecting railroad labor rela- 
tions recognized the interests of the public, the carriers, and 
their employees. In practice we have frequently noted 
within these several groups differences of opinion in respect 
of certain questions. While no adverse criticism of such 
healthy and proper differences of opinion is intended, the 
condition is nevertheless mentioned to emphasize the compli- 
cated nature of problems constantly before our board and 
the need for deliberate consideration to the end that progress 
toward their solution can be made along substantial lines. 

For the most part the party arbitrators have failed to 
agree upon neutrals and the Board of Mediation has been 
obliged to make the selection. Because of the attitude of 
one or both parties toward persons nominated by the parties 
involved for selection as neutral arbitrators it is quite diffi- 
cult to find acceptable and competent persons willing to 
serve as such. The Board of Mediation has been able, how- 
ever, to secure the services of outstanding men of the coun- 
try and arbitrations have been dignified and benefited by 
their participation. Those who have been appealed to and 
appointed by the board have recognized the importance of 
such public service and have come to serve from a high 
appreciation of public duty. 

The arbitration awards have apparently becn accepted by 
the public with satisfaction. There has been no significant 
complaint about the arbitration system as bearing upon the 
sum total of the awards, although there have been, as would 
be natural, criticisms of this, that, or the other award by 
that party which has not obtained what it desired through 
arbitration. 

The railway labor act on the 30th of June, 1928, had been 
actively administered in the field for 23 months, during which 
time cases and experiences had been sufficiently numerous 
and comprehensive to warrant an opinion as to the results, 
pro and con, to the railroads and the employees and particu- 
larly to the public. The Board of Mediation believes that 
the credit side of the account is far greater than the debit, 
if, indeed, any important debit items can be found when con- 
sidering the workings of the law broadly viewed. 

Experience already accumulated is sufficient to indicate 
the existence of some difficulties in mediation and arbitra- 
tration of cases under the provisions of the law if interpreted 
with extreme technicality, but the instances wherein such 
difficulties have arisen have been relatively few and are con- 
stantly growing less in number and variety. It would be 
only rarely that there need be any failure to proceed under 
the law as to any reasonable question arising between car- 
riers and employees if the parties involved were to be con- 
trolled by the spirit of the law, as the public has a right to 
feel should be the case, in view of the nature of the ad- 
vocacy and subscription to the intentions, purposes, and pre- 
dicted accomplishments held out by the proponents to Con- 
gress and the public. 
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The Alaska Railroad in 1928 


WasHINGTon, D. ( 
HE operation of the Alaska Railroad in the tis- 
cal year ended June 30, 1928, resulted in a defi- 
cit of $840,890, as compared with $900,174 in 
the previous year, when it fell below a million dollars 
for the first time, according to a summary of the re- 
port of the road included in the annual report of the 
Secretary of the Interior. The total révenues derived 
from the rail and water lines increased and for the 
first time the river transportation service showed a 


slight profit. 

The annual report of the road has been submitted 
to Congress but has not been printed. 

Some further details regarding the operations of the 
road for the year are given in the report of the gover- 
nor of Alsaka, in part as follows: 


An estimate presented to Congress in January, 1925, covering 
a program of work necessary for the completing of the road 
and providing modern equipment amounted to $11,878,781. Ex- 
penditures for the objects named in that estimate amounted 
to $2,485,784, to the end of the fiscal year 1928, and a large 
portion of the work remains to be done. ; 

Passenger revenue from rail operation for the fiscal year 
amounted to $221,367.77, an increase over the previous year 
of $14,219.85, or 6.9 per cent. 

Freight revenue from rail operation for the fiscal year 
amounted to $875,298.06, an increase over the previous year of 
$63,801, or 7.9 per cent. 

Rail revenue from all sources was $1,354,939.44, an increase 
of $94,725.66, or 7.5 per cent. 

Passenger revenue trom river-boat operation for the fiscal 
year amounted to $18,678.50, an increase over the previous year 
of $1,227.15, or 7 per cent. 

Freight revenue from river-boat operation amounted to $52,- 
645.48, an increase of $22,828.20, or 76.6 per cent. 

All revenue from river-boat operation amounted to $96,795.20, 
an increase of $23,326.10, or 31.7 per cent. 

Revenue from all sources, including nonoperating income, 
was $1,449,825.56, an increase of $110,738.97, or 8.3 per cent. 

Rail-line expenses for maintenance and operation amounted 
to $2,202,293.88, an increase over the previous year of $69,516.00, 
or 3.3 per cent. 

The operating ratio of the railroad decreased from 164.83 in 
1927 to 159.32 in 1928. 

Including replacements, expenses increased $69,517.06, or 3.3 
per cent. 

River-boat expense was $90,295.69, a decrease of $10,784.04, or 
10.6 per cent. 

Total expenses tor rail and river boats were $2,292,625.57, a 
decrease of $58,768.02, or 2.6 per cent. 

Deficit for rail operation was $847,390.44, a decrease oj 
$25,209.60, or 2.9 per cent. 

The river boats were operated at a profit of $6,499.51, as 
against a loss of $27,574.63 in 1927. 

Total deficit, all expenses except charges to capital account, 


was $842,801.62, a decrease of $52,201.07, or 5.8 per cent. 


Corresponding deficit for the year 1927, $895,002.69. 

Total deficit for all expenditures, including charges to capital 
account, amounted to $1,225,540.69, a decrease of $127,227.83, 
or 9.4 per cent. 

Traffic—Rail line commercial freight, exclusive of coal, 
amounted to 47,836 tons, an increase of 6,479 tons, or 15.7 per 
cent over the previous year. 

Coal tonnage was 49,141 tons, an increase of 8,082 tons, or 
19.7 per cent. 

Total commercial tonnage was 96,977 tons, an increase of 
14,561 tons, or 17.7 per cent. 

Total of all tonnage, including freight for the railroad, in- 
creased 13,022 tons, or 6.6 per cent. 

Revenue passengers carried were 51,587, a decrease of 2,022, 
or 3.8 per cent. Decrease due to fewer passengers carried be- 
tween Fairbanks and College; deducting College passengers, 
there was an increase of 315. 

All passengers carried were 61,360, a decrease of 3,073, or 
5 per cent. 

Transportation revenue received by the rail line amounted to 
$1,151,723.86, an increase of $79,695.70, or 7.4 per cent, 

While the increase in tonnage was due chiefly to the ship- 
ment of mining machinery and supplies for mining operations, 
there was an increase in many other commodities. 
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The Engineman’s Side of the Southern Pacific Single-Expansion Articulated Locomotives 


Southern Pacific Simple Articulated 


Locomotive 


Baldwin builds ten 4-8-8-2 type to develop 112,760 Ib. 
tractive force at 70% cut-off 


the Baldwin Locomotive Works ten single ex- 

pansion articulated locomotives with a 4-8-8-2 
wheel arrangement. The general specifications were 
prepared under the supervision of Geo. McCormick, 
general superintendent of motive power, and the de- 
tails were worked out jointly by the railroad company 
and the builders. 


, | \HE Southern Pacific has recently received from 


Designed for Both Freight and Passenger Service 


These locomotives are designed for use in both 
freight and passenger service over the heavy mountain 
grades of the Sacramento Division between Roseville, 
Calif., and Sparks, Nev., a distance of 139 miles. The 
character of the territory over which these locomotives 
operate is shown on the accompanying profile. On this 
line, maximum grades of 2.6 per cent occur going East 
and 2.3 per cent going West. Advantage has been 
taken of the fact that these locomotives are oil burners, 
to operate the cab end forward with the tender coupled 
to the smokebox end of the engine. Although this ar- 
rangement has not been utilized on any other railroad 
in this country, it has previously been employed on a 
number of Southern Pacific Mallet compound loco- 
motives built at various times since 1909 for use in sim- 
ilar service. Its purpose is to keep the cab clear of 
smoke and gases when operating through tunnels. 

The front end of locomotive referred to in the fol- 
lowing description is the end on which the cab is lo- 


cated, or just the opposite from the ordinary locomotive. 
The right and left sides are designated when looking 
from the cab towards the smokestack end of the loco- 
motive. The right and left sides are referred to the 
same as on ordinary locomotives in order that any pat- 
terns that are interchangeable with other types of 
power operating with smokebox ahead will be the same 
in regard to pattern numbers. “Front unit” designates 
the engine located adjacent to the cab end of locomotive 
and “back unit” designates the engine adjacent to the 
smokebox end of the locomotive. 

The new simple articulated locomotives are designed 
to carry a boiler pressure of 235 lb. and to operate at 
a maximum cut off of 70 percent. With driving 
wheels 63% in. in diameter, they have a tractive force 
rating of 112,760 lb. The locomotives have a weight 
on drivers of 475,200 lb. and a total engine weight of 
614,600 Ib. The combined weight of the engine and 
tender is 906,900 Ib. The wheel base of the combined 
engine and tender is 106 ft. 5% in. A comparison of 
the principal weights, dimensions and proportions of 
these locomotives and of several other outstanding 
single-expansion articulated locomotives is set forth in 
one of the tables. 


The Boiler 


. The boilers of these locomotives are of large size and 
capacity. They are equipped with Type E  super- 
heaters, having a superheating surface of 2,988 sq. ft. 
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The total evaporative heating surface is 6,505 sq. ft. 
This gives the large combined total heating surface of 
9,493 sq. ft. Despite the large size of the boilers, they 
are well proportioned, the ratio of combined firebox 
and combustion chamber heating surface to total evap- 
orative heating surface falling well within the average 
range of boilers of much smaller size. The firebox has 
a length of 196% in. and a width of 10214 in.—a mud 
ring size which, for a coal-burning locomotive, would 
provide 139 sq. ft. of grate area. The combustion 
chamber has a depth of 68 in. from the inside throat 
sheet and the tubes have a length of 22 ft. 

The first course of the boiler is conical in form, with 
an outside diameter at the front end of 94 1/16 in. 
The second and third courses, which are cylindrical in 
form, are 103 13/16 in. and 106 in. in outside diameter, 
respectively. In general, the construction is along 
well-established lines. One detail of interest is the ap- 
plication of liners inside the boiler shell where the 
brackets supporting the feedwater heater and the two 
cross-compound air compressors are located. 

The oil burner enters the draft pan at the back end 
and is partially supplied with air at this point through 
a damper-controlled conduit extending backward from 
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the end of the draft pan. Additional air is admitted 
through the fire door through a damper-controlled con- 
duit which extends down from the fire door opening 
through the cab floor. The combined area of the two air 
openings is proportioned to equal 30 per cent of the gas 
area through the tubes and flues. 

With the tender located behind the smokebox end of 
the locomotive, the oil supply to the burner must pass 
through a long conduit. In order to insure a positive 
flow, air pressure is piped to the oil tank on the tender. 
The air is supplied from the main reservoir through an 
air-brake feed valve which can be adjusted to provide 
pressures varying with the requirements. 


The Smokebox Arrangement 


The smokebox is built in two sections. The front 
section is, structurally, a part of the boiler and is built 
of relatively heavy plate. The waste bearer which sup- 
ports the boiler on the rear engine unit is located under 
this section. The back section is of the usual light con- 
struction and is flattened at the bottom to provide 
clearance for the admission of the exhaust pipes from 
the rear unit cylinders and for curving. 

Each unit exhausts through a separate nozzle and 
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Elevation and Cross-sections of the Southern Pacific Single- 
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stack, the two nozzles and stacks being arranged one 
behind the other. Each stack is 18 in. in diameter at 
the choke. The exhaust pipes from the forward unit 
are carried back along both sides of the boiler and enter 
the smokebox near the bottom, leading into the front 
exhaust nozzle. The exhaust steam from the rear unit 
is carried forward from the cylinder castings through a 
double ball and slip joint pipe to the bottom of the 
smokebox where it leads into the rear exhaust nozzle. 

Exhaust steam entering the rear exhaust stand passes 
into an expansion chamber from which steam is taken 
off for the feedwater heater. The remainder passes 
out of the expansion chamber through the exhaust noz- 
zle. Additional exhaust steam for the feedwater heater 
passes directly from the valve chamber of the front unit 
into a cross-over pipe in front of the cylinders, from 
which a connection leads up to the Worthington feed- 
water heater on the right side of the boiler. The steara 
from the rear exhaust pipe passes through a Y-fitting 
to two 4%-in. pipes which extend forward to connec- 
tions on the cross-over pipe, into which the steam 
passes, and thence to the heater. 

The top of the exhaust nozzles of these locomotives 
is unusually high for oil-burning locomotives, the bot- 
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tom of the stack extending but 4 in. below the center 
line of the boiler. To overcome the tendency for the 
tube-cleaning sand to accumulate in the bottom of the 
smokebox because of the high exhaust tips, the exhaust 
nozzles have been surrounded by a sheet metal petti- 
coat pipe, the bottom of which is carried down close 
to the floor of the smokebox. This serves as a sand 
ejector to keep the smokebox clear. 


The Frames 

The frames and crossties are separate steel castings 
of open-hearth steel, annealed. The top rails of the 
rear unit have been increased in depth % in. over the 
so-called Master Mechanic’s standard which is ad- 
hered to on the front unit, and the bottom rail of the 
rear unit has been similarly increased in depth by 
% in. A further addition of 1 in. has been made in the 
depth of the top rail over the back pedestal of the rear 
unit, and also over the front and rear pedestals of the 
front unit. The front pedestals on the front unit and 
the rear pedestals on the rear unit are provided with 
double binder lugs. 

The rear deck and rear cylinder saddle is formed in 
a single steel casting. This casting includes the trail- 
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Expansion Articulated Locomotive which Operates with Cab Forward 
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ing-truck radius-bar fulcrum and extends back to in- 
clude the rear bumper and tender drawbar pocket. A 
patent has been applied for by the builders to cover this 
construction. 

The articulation hinge between the front and rear en- 
gine units is located 52 in. back of the center line of 
the rear driver of the front unit and 77 in. forward of 
the center line of the front drivers of the rear unit. 
This follows the customary arrangement, but reverses 
the relative position of the hinge with respect to the 
cylinders of the unit on which the boiler is mounted, 
because of the reversal of the direction in which the 
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main pipes continue to the front of the cylinders and 
there are carried down and into the front of the saddle 
casting. Leading from a passage through the saddle 
casting, steam is carried backward between the frames 
in a single 9-in. pipe to the front face of the rear-unit 
cylinder saddle casting, from which it ‘s carried to the 
valve chambers through outside steam pipe connections, 
The necessary flexibility in this pipe is provided by two 
ball joints and two slip joints. The front ball joint is 
housed within the front saddle casting, but at a point 
considerably in the rear of the articulation pin. The 
rear ball-joint housing is securely anchored to a frame 








Comparative Dimensions, Weights and Proportions 
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* Oil-burning locomotive. ** Type E superheater. 


of Heavy Single-Expansion Articulated Locomotives 


Sou. Pac. Cc. & O. Grt. Nor. D. & R. G. W 
4-8-8-2 2-8-8-2 2-8-8-2 2-8-8-2 
475,200 Ib. 491,000 Ib 532,800 Ib. 559,500 Ib. 
614,600 Ib. 565,000 Ih 594,940 Ib. 649,000 Ib. 
| oe Po ay” awe 28” x 32” 6” = 32" 
63%” 57” 63” 63” 
235 Ib. 205 Ib. 210 Ib. 240 Ib. 
6,505 sq. ft. 6,443 sq. ft. 7,142 sq. ft. 7,265 sq. ft. 
2,988 sq. ft. 1,885 sq. ft. 1,896 sq. ft. 2,295 sq. ft. 
9,493 sq. it 8,328 sq. ft. 9,038 sq. . 9,560 sq. - 

139 sq. ft.* 113 sq. ft. 108 sq. ft. 136.5 sq. ft. 
112,760 Ib. 103,500 Ib. 127, - be 131, a ib 

77.3 83.0 89. 86 

4.21 4.74 418 4. 2 

64.7 67.8 65.8 67.9 
754 759 885 871 

68.3* 73.6 83.6 70.0 

7.89 7.25 6.05 9.84 

45.9** 29.3 26.5 31.6 








locomotive normally operates. The articulation pin has 
a tapered fit at the top and bottom in the saddle 
casting, these fits being made in renewable bushings. 
The pin is keyed in from the bottom in accordance with 
the builder’s practice, which is patented. 

The firebox is supported on three sets of expansion 
plates. At the front end (under the cab) the support 
is arranged in three sections, one between the frames 
and one outside of the frame on each side. An inter- 
mediate support is placed just ahead of the forward 
pair of driving wheels. Here the expansion plates, 
which are located under the mud ring at each side, are 
supported from a heavy rectangular bar extending 
across the locomotive, which is fitted and securely 
bolted into the frames. The rear support is located be- 
tween the frames under the back of the mud ring. 

Steam for both engine units is carried forward from 
the superheater header through two 9-in. pipes. Where 
these pipes pass over the cylinders of the front unit, 


cross-tie just forward of the center line of the second 
pair of rear-unit driving wheels. A second slip joint 
is placed near the rear cylinder casting to provide for 
expansion. 


The Running Gear and Motion Work 


The equalization system is arranged to provide two 
points of support at the front unit and three points of 
support at the rear unit. Each side of the front unit is 
equalized continuously, including one side of the four- 
wheel leading truck, and there is no cross equalization. 
The first two pairs of drivers on the rear unit are sepa- 
rately equalized on each side, while the rear two pairs 
are cross-equalized with the two-wheel trailing truck. 
Instead of resting directly on the truck bissel pin, the 
rear end of the trailing-truck equal beam is suspended 
from the front end of a heavy semi-elliptic spring 
which is seated on the top of the bissel pin and secured 
to the deck plate at the rear. 








6-in. branch pipes lead to the valve chambers. The two The rear pair of drivers of the front unit and the 
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The Profile of the Southern Pacific Main Line from San Francisco, Cal., to Imlay, Nev.—The Articulated Locomotives 
Are Used Between Roseville, Cal., and Sparks, Nev. 
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front pair of drivers of the rear unit are fitted with 
Alco lateral motion driving boxes. Both trucks are of 
the Commonwealth constant-resistance type, with out- 
side journal boxes. 

Both the driving and truck axles, the wrist pins and 
piston rods are of carbon steel, quenched and tempered. 
The connecting rods are normalized and annealed. 

The locomotives are equipped with the Walschaert 
valve motion, having a maximum travel of 634 in. and 
with 134 in. steam lap to reduce the maximum cut-off 
to 70 per cent. The valves are controlled by an Alco 
reverse gear with a 12-in. cylinder. A single Ashcroft 
duplex cut-off gage is located in the cab. The piping to 
this gage, however, is arranged with suitable cut-out 
cocks so that it may be cut out from the cylinders of 
one unit and cut in to the cylinders of the other unit. 


Lubrication 
The cylinders are lubricated by one Nathan Type 
DV3 force-feed lubricator for each unit. The lubri- 
cators are attached to brackets cast integral with the 
guide yokes and are operated by connections attached 





Table of Dimensions, Weights and Proportions 


NN RE ee ry ee ee ren errr Southern Pacific 

Type Of locomotive ........cesccsceccccsevees 4-8-8-2 

DEE. 6.6 temenekeneseseneketens in ses reasoned Passenger and Freight 

Cylinders, diameter and stroke..............-. (4) 24 in. by 32. 

Valve gear, tYPe 22. cccccccccccccvccccccccces Walschaert 

es, ee OO, GE ccc cccceestnswenans 11 in. 

DP GREE 459 ctv n dns bases ee bees Renee 634 in. 
PC staph sevevues cee asncevannnde onus 1% in. 
Exhaust 5 i a a a are eile ainsi Galil Line and line 
Di ee rr or... ceneewanneneetanhebenes 3/16 in. 
Cee O6. Ge ME. OEP GOB. oc ccccccesccenes 70 

Weights in working order: 

PS ecencden sutans eeeets RESO MER 475,200 Ib. 
Se ME So oicrcncakesdcanedienecesud on 87,000 Ib. 
i CE EEE 6s6665000svcenvceseusapand 52,400 Ib. 
SE  ceudeeedcidecdaeeiaeeekteenenn 614,600 Ib. 
BORG ccccvocecccccocsecccccsscstscoeseces 292,300 Ib. 
Wheel bases: 
DER. cttabecbiacese ied beseecabackeuanens 44 ft. 7 in 
Rigid ...ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 11 ft. 4 in 
ee CD, hitb eetecen cenctedaneesicennes 66 ft. 11 in. 
ee Ge Be Ga nk cceces ccenccssese 106 ft. 5% in. 

Wheels, diameter outside tires: 
ie eu alae peed bake ees okie eieen 63% in. 
De SUE ccenececsuneecuecoveseseneneoes 33 in. 
, OEE eera e 36 in. 

Journals, diameter and length: 7 TOs 
PE CE vated baguten sinks ccnuu een en 12 in. by 14 in, 
DS GED ct dtuceesetdsesnceestacseuns 11 in. by 14 in. 
Se GE bienecktens-oe0sansendeesennws 7 in. by 14 in. 
GO errr rer er 8 in. by 14 in. 

Boiler: 

DE: <dcdcdinetebuseseeseiecisneienceeaoks Conical 

ee NE p.0500hksnescseeseenecnsdases 235 Ib. 

ES ee eaten de cee heehee wee wna Oil 

Se, TED GON GEONEE cccccccccccccecees 92 in. 

Firebox, length and width...............00- 196% in. by 102% in. 
Combustion chamber length ................- 68 in. 

Tubes, number and diameter ............+--: 91—2% in. 

Flues, number and diameter ................ 240—3% in. 

EGE GORE CRG GROUEE occ ccccsscccccceese 22 ft. 

Heating surfaces: 

Firebox and comb. chamber.............-.+++ 513 sq. ft. 
UD GEE GD do cnccasesestccssecsnwessen 5,992 sq. ft. 
SED etanieccdeavbeddusweusenen 6,505 sq. ft. 
DI cpt schrnraaddheedtbenkeneencomiwa 2,988 sq. ft. 
Comb. evaporative and superheating.......... 9,493 sq. ft. 

Tender: 

DEE: él hina cud aidadtae ede bkeee me nade waa Water bottom 
GED 06 cuvceacenehen ted tapee ena 16,152 gal. 
CUD oo ndcbtaesd counseccasenwatens 4,860 gal. 

ji. SS ere eee 112,760 

Weight proportion: 

Weight on drivers + total weight engine, per cent............ 77.3 
Weight on drivers + tractive force. ....-cccccccccccccccccecs 4.21 
Total weight engine + comb. heat. surface..........eesseee. 64.7 

Boiler proportions: 

Tractive force ~- comb. heat. surface.........ccssceccssccees 11.9 
Tractive force X dia. driver + comb. heat. surface.......... 754. 

Firebox heat. surface. per cent of evap. heat. surface.......... 7.89 
_ Superheat. surface, per cent of evap. heat. surface rr ee 45.9 








directly to the links, which provides a constant pump 
stroke irrespective of the cut-off. Four of the six feeds 
of each lubricator supply the steam chests and the cyl- 
inders. The other two feeds lead to the two bottom 
guide bars. Each of these feeds is fitted with a simple 
terminal ball check under the guide to prevent the re- 
turn of oil, dirt or water under any conditions. A 
hydrostatic lubricator is mounted in the cab to lubricate 
the air pumps and feedwater heater. 
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The locomotives are equipped with a number of high- 
pressure grease lubrication fittings at points in the run- 
ning gear. These include the cross head pins, connect- 
ing rods and eccentric rods. Similar fittings are also 
provided for the articulation pin and for both truck 
center pins. 

Superheated steam is provided for the feedwater 
heater, air compressors, the headlight generator, the oil- 
burner manifold, blower and whistle. The pipe con- 
nections betwen the units are completely fitted with 
Barco joints. Another detail of interest is the location 
of all sand pipes and the sand traps under the boiler 
jacket. The locomotives are equipped with two cross- 
compound air compressors. The main reservoirs are 
located under the front end of the cab floor. 

Water is piped from boiler feed line for cooling pur- 
poses to engine- and trailing-truck journals and to 
driving tires. It is the practice in mountain territory to 
use tire coolers when descending heavy grades. 

Flange lubricators are applied to the front pair of 
wheels of the engine truck, to the front of the first pair 
of drivers, to the front of fifth pair of drivers, and to 
the front of the trailing-truck wheels. 

The tenders, which are of the cylindrical type with 
Commonwealth water bottom frames built integral 
with the tank, have Commonwealth six-wheel tender 
trucks. The water capacity is 16,152 gallons and the 
oil capacity, 4,860 gallons. 

The principal dimensions, weights and proportions 
are shown in the table. 


Canadian Grain Rate Basis 
Unwarranted in Northwest 


Wasurincrton, D. C. 
REDUCTION of grain rates in the Northwest 
to the Canadian basis, as suggested in a reso- 
lution adopted by the Senate on May 25, introduced 
hy Senator Wheeler, of Montana, is not warranted, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission says in a response to 
the resolution submitted to the Senate on December 6. 
The commission points out that conditions in Canada, 
where taxes are remitted or reduced to a minimum and 
deficiencies in operating revenues of the Canadian Na- 
tional are made up or borne by the government, and the 
conditions in the United States, where these concessions 
to the carriers are not made, are not comparable. It also 
shows that the carriers in the Northwest under the 
present basis of rates are not earning 534 per cent re- 
turn or as much as the carriers in the western district as 
a whole or those in other districts. 

The statement made ina previous report to the Sen- 
ate that grain rates in the West have been reduced since 
1920 to a greater extent than have the rates on most 
other traffic is repeated, and after reference to the pend- 
ing grain rate inquiry before the commission the report 
says that whatever may be the conclusions reached in 
that proceeding, the commission cannot at this time re- 
port that in its view the Canadian basis of rates would 
be compensatory to the railroads of the Northwest. 

As to livestock rates the commission says that those 
of the United States carriers are generally lower than 
those of the Canadian roads for the longer distances and 
that for the very long hauls the United States rates 
are lower probably without exception. 

The Senate resolution requested the commission to 
make an investigation with a view to ascertaining 
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whether rates similar to the Canadian rates would be 
compensatory to the American roads operating in the 
Northwest and to reduce the rates if it fourid that such 
lower rates would be compensatory. 


Cost Determination Difficult 


The commission in its report says “it would be diff- 
cult, if at all possible, to determine with any reasonable 
approach to accuracy, the specific cost of transporting 
grain or any other single commodity. Moreover, the 
cost of transportation varies, according to the loading, 
type of equipment required, etc., with the different kinds 
of grain, and with the section of country traversed. 
Considerations other than cost are also important in 
the making of rates, especially on wheat, as to which 
commercial competition, in both the domestic and the 
foreign market, is particularly acute.” 

While no investigation as to the specific cost of trans- 
porting grain of all kinds has been undertaken either by 
the commission or by parties before it in previous pro- 
ceedings, the report calls attention to several studies 
purporting to show the aggregate costs of transporting 
wheat presented by the parties of record in part 7 of 
Docket No. 17,000, the Grain Investigation, including 
one prepared by Dr. M. O. Lorenz, chief of the statis- 
tical bureau of the commission. An appendix shows 
that for distances over 400 miles the Canadian rates be- 
come increasingly lower than the rates in any of these 
cost-analysis scales, “a fact which assumes significance 
when it becomes known that the average haul of export 
wheat in Canada is in the neighborhood of 750 miles, 
and that the haul on much of the export wheat in the 
United States is upward of 500 miles.” For 500 miles 
the rate to Fort William is shown as 16 cents, whereas 
the cost for 500 miles under Dr. Lorenz’ analysis of 
transportation of wheat in the United States is placed at 
18.1 cents; the Minnesota state commission analysis is 
16.7 cents and the Nebraska state commission anaylsis 
from 15.1 cents to 17.2 cents. Also, for 750 miles, the 
Canadian rate is 20 cents to Fort William and 22 cents 
to Vancouver whereas the Dr. Lorenz analysis of cost 
for the United States lines would be 24.85 cents, the 
Minnesota analysis 22.77 cents, and the Nebraska analy- 
ses from 20.6 cents to 23.6 cents. 

“The soundness of the principles underlying the cost 
analyses will be considered in connection with the grain 
inquiry,” the report says. “From the limited examina- 
tion here made the analyses are not convincing that the 
Canadian export basis of rates would be compensatory 
for application in the Northwest even on wheat, and 
they fall farther short of demonstration in that respect 
when applied to coarse grains and to grain products of 
lighter car loading, and therefore higher transportation 
costs, than wheat. They seem clearly to show that the 
Canadian basis would not be compensatory in the North- 
west if the present relation of rates on grain and grain 
products, including flour, and the present transit prac- 
tices are to be there continued. The serious effect of 
any radical change in present transit practices, and in 
the present equalization of rates on grain and grain 
products in the Northwest, and elsewhere in the west- 
ern district, has already been adverted to.” 

The report then recites the history of government aid 
to the Canadian railways and the low taxes paid by 
them, with a discussion of the Crow’s Nest Pass agree- 
ment as a result of which a basis of rates reflecting con- 
ditions as of 1897 now in effect on both the Canadian 
Pacific and the Canadian National from the grain-grow- 
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ing sections of Canada. It also quotes a statement mac 
by representatives of the railways that under the Cana 
dian policy of subsidy and taxes the Class 1 railroad 
of the United States, during the period from 1923 t 
1927, could have handled free all grain, flour, meal and 
livestock and had left $403,332,826 more revenue than 
ihey actually received. 

The application of the Crow’s Nest Pass basis of rates 
in the United States in 1927, according to the report, 
on domestic and export shipments, would have resulted 
in a loss of revenue of $5,988,178 to the Great North- 
ern, $3,934,556 to the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific, $1,879,871 to the Northern Pacific, and $1,794.- 
352 to the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie. 
Commenting on the effect of such reductions the report 
continues in part: 


Since the termination of federal control the carriers in the 
Northwest have not earned the 5-% per cent return referred 
to in Reduced Rates, 1922. During the years 1921-27 the Great 
Northern, Northern Pacific and Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie compositely earned from 2.01 per cent to 5.01 per 
cent, based on the commission’s valuation of the Great North- 
ern and its tentative valuation of the Northern Pacific and 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, plus additions and 
betterments since the valuation dates, and from 1.80 per cent 
to 4.53 per cent, based on property investment, and were short 
$136,265,151 of a 5-% per cent return on the valuations men- 
tioned. In 1926 the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul earned 
only 2.51 per cent on its property investment and was short 
$23,797,042.01 of a 5-% per cent return. ‘The return of the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle on property investment ranged 
from 2.63 per cent in 1921 to 3.71 per cent in 1927. The Great 
Northern, the Northern Pacific, the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie and the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul, 
comprising 64.18 per cent of the mileage of: the northwestern 
region, earned in 1926 only 3.80 per cent on property invest- 
ment, compared with 3.83 per cent for the northwestern re- 
gion as a whole. The latter return was less than the 4.45 per 
cent return for the western district, of which the northwestern 
region is a part; and the earnings for the western district 
were, in turn, lower than the 5.48 per cent for the southern dis- 
trict, the 5.68 per cent for the eastern district, and the 5.13 
per cent for the United States as a whole. During the ten 
years from 1916 to 1926 the Great Northern and the Northern 
Pacific added $216,144,016 to property investment. In 1926 their 
net railway operating income was $3,394,410 less than it was 
during the middle year of the test period. They were therefore 
left not only with no return on the additional investment of 
$216,144,016, but had $3,394,410 less net railway operating in- 
come than they had before the additional investment. Grain 
and grain-products revenues are of the total freight revenues 
20 per cent on the Great Northern, the Northern Pacific and 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, collectively; 16.3 
per cent in the northwestern region; 10.7 per cent in the cen- 
tral western region; 8.9 per cent in the southwestern region; 
and 12.1 per cent in the western district, which is comprised of 
these other three regions. 

While the Senate resolution now under consideration refers 
only to the Northwest, the effect of the application of Cana- 
dian rates could not be confined to that section. A closer re- 
lation between rates in various parts of this country is no- 
where more apparent than in the case of grain, particularly 
for export. The rates on grain from the Northwest eastward 
to the head of the lakes and westward to Puget sound and 
Columbia river ports can not be considered without regard to 
the rates on grain from other producing sections to other ports 
of export. The competition of Canadian grain in the world’s 
markets affects southwestern grain through ‘ne gulf ports, for 
example, particularly wheat from Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas, 
as certainly and probably as severely, as it affects northwest- 
ern grain through the head of the lakes or Puget sound or 
Columbia river ports. It is not believed, therefore, that the 
Canadian rates, if otherwise possible of application, could be 
transplanted into the northwest without corresponding reduc- 
tions in other grain-producing territories in the western dis- 
trict. 

The Canadian basis hereinbefore discussed is the export basis. 
The domestic rates from Canadian westerr provinces to the port 
of Vancouver are substantially higher, generally speaking, than 
the rates from northwestern United States to Puget sound and 
Columbia river ports. 
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The A. T. & T. Company’s Budget 
System’ 


Estimates attain high degree of accuracy—Aid economy in 
capital expenditures—Enable supply organization 
to plan ahead 


By C. A. Heiss 


Comptroller, American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


HE Bell System is made up of the American 

Telephone & Telegraph Co., and 24 associated 

operating companies. The American Company 
is the parent company, owning directly or indirectly 93 
per cent of the common stock of its associated com- 
panies and also owning nearly all of the stock of the 
Western Electric Company, which is the manufactur- 
ing, purchasing and supply organization for the tele- 
phone companies. The American Company, however, 
is much more than a holding company; for it maintains 
a large staff organization of technical men engaged in 
research work directed along the lines of advancement 
in the telephone art and of experts in all phases of 
telephone operation and management. The services of 
this staff organization are available at all times to the 
various Bell System companies for advice and assis- 
tance in any matters. It owns and operates both the 
long-distance lines, which connect together the lines of 
the various associated companies, and the radio tele- 
phone equipment in the United States which has per- 
mitted the extension of telephone service to Europe 
Another of the functions which the American Company 
performs for its associated companies is that of as- 
sistance in obtaining the funds necessary for new con- 
struction. For many years the demands for new cap- 
ital have been continually very large and the greater 
part of the funds required from the public has been se- 
cured through the issue of securities of the American 
Company, the proceeds of which are used in financing 
the growth of the plant of the System. 

The nature of the telephone business, requiring ad- 
ditional equipment for each new subscriber added, 
necessitates planning for the future, not only the im- 
mediate future but in many respects for years in ad- 
vance. Obviously it would be uneconomical to build 
a plant which would meet the needs of a community. 
say, for four or five years and then require replacement 
due to inadequacy to meet the new conditions. On the 
other hand, it would perhaps be equaily uneconomical 
to provide a plant at once to meet the conditions which 
may exist ten years in the future, with resulting carry- 
ing charges on property which will be unused for a con- 
siderable period. The proper planning for new con- 
struction thus requires in the first place thorough 
studies as to probable future requirements, currently 
kept up to date and modified as changing conditions 
warrant, and then a careful balancing of all the factors 
involved in the problem to the end that the plans 
adopted may be those which will be best and most eco- 
nomical from the long-range viewpoint. 

To this end a local fundamental plan is developed for 
each large city. In making such a plan, estimates are 


* Abstract of an address delivered before the Railway Business Associ- 
ation, New York, November 21. 
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made as to the probable development of the city for 
about 20 years ahead, projecting not only the growth in 
population and its probable requirements of telephone 
service, but also the probable geographical location of 
the subscribers. Thus there is obtained the best view 
possible as to the desirable location and size of central 
offices, the location of the principal conduit lines, etc., 
and the companies are able to make their present day 
building of plant fit in with a broader program extend- 
ing over a long period. 

Similar fundamental plans are made regionally, out- 
lining the probable growth in toll business and develop- 
ing a basis for handling the installation of toll cables, 
pole lines, etc., in an orderly and efficient manner. 
These studies are referred to continually in determin- 
ing upon specific projects to be done currently and all 
of them are under frequent review. 


Planning for Future 


Planning for the future in the telephone business is 
thus not merely the preparation of a budget undertaken 
as an annual job to be taken up anew a year hence. It 
is rather a day-to-day operation inseparable from man- 
agement. The examples which I have cited are 
instances where a relatively long-term look ahead is 
necessary, much longer, in fact, than is either possible 
or advantageous in many lines of the work. However, 
whether the period covered is measured in months or 
in years, every depariment should continually have a 
forward view of its operations and guide its present ac- 
tivities thereby. The preparation of a provisional esti- 
mate or budget thus becomes, in the main, an annual 
bringing together, correlation and summarizing of the 
programs laid out and maintained currently by the dif- 
ferent departments in order that the executives may 
obtain an overall view of the expected results of oper- 
ation and in the light of this general view may either 
approve the programs or ask that changes be made 
therein. 

Five-Year Forecasts 


In the Bell System each of the companies makes an 
annual estimate of this character for five years in ad- 
vance. Forecasts are made for each of these years as 
to calls to be handled, telephones to be installed, plant 
to be built, revenues to be received, and expenses to be 
met. The program as laid out is fairly definite and in 
considerable detail for the first year of the period; less 
definite and in somewhat less detail for the second year, 
while for the last three years it is largely a projection of 
past experience modified by business judgment and by 
consideration of whatever factors may be definitely 
foreseen as affecting the trends for the years in ques- 
tion. In a business with our rapidity of growth and 
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with the continuing development of the telephone art, 
we believe it is impossible at this time to forecast with 
any high degree of accuracy a program for the year 
1933. We do believe, however, that there is a very 
real value to be obtained by projecting the studies for 
such a period in the future in order that trends may be 
observed and that the executives may have a very gen- 
eral indication of what may be expected in the light of 
such data as are currently available. 

These five-year estimates as made by the companies 
are stepped up annually by the addition of another year 
and a revision of the data for the four years which had 
appeared in the previous estimate. 


Information on Which Estimates are Based 


To secure homogeneity of data, the forms in which 
the estimates are made are designed by the American 
Company and embody such detail as experience has 
shown to be valuable. In general, they comprise esti- 
mates of station movement, plant growth, and earnings 
and expenses for each of the next five years as com- 
pared with the actual performance during the past five 
years; an estimate of financial requirements and re- 
sources to determine the new capital needed for the 
ensuing year, and estimates of the probable quantity 
requirements of certain of the more important types of 
material and equipment. Data as to plant growth show 
separately the plant to be added and that to be dis- 
placed, classified according to the standard accounting 
system as pole lines, aerial wire, aerial cable, under- 
ground wire, underground cable, land, buildings, cen- 
tral office equipment and the like. Revenues and ex- 
penses are shown in accordance with the main account- 
ing classifications, revenue being divided between ex- 
change, toll and miscellaneous, and expenses being 
shown in such classifications as traffic expense, com- 
mercial expense, general and miscellaneous expense, 
current maintenance, depreciation, taxes, etc. Tables 
are set up showing the trends of expenses and revenues 
per station as reflected in the actual figures for the past 
five years and as estimated for the years of the budget 
period. Among the items of material requirements as 
to which data are furnished are included the number 
of sections of switchboard by classes, the number of 
telephone repeaters, carrier current systems and loading 
coils, the amount of cable expressed in millions of con- 
ductor feet, the number of subscribers’ sets classified be- 
tween desk stands, wall sets and the new type of hand 
telephone, and the number of poles of different types 
and classes. 

The Forecasting Process 


In the preparation of the budget, all departments are 
concerned and there is need for constant co-operation 
throughout all stages of the work. The general basis 
for the programs must be laid down by executives in 
advance and their tentative approval of the more im- 
portant factors obtained as the work progresses and 
before the final estimate figures are assembled. The 
accounting department prepares and makes available 
to other departments concerned much accounting and 
statistical data as to past performance which are of 
value more especially in making the forecasts of 
revenues and expenses. It also furnishes a general 
forecast as to probable business conditions for the en- 
suing year, based upon a careful analysis of the sig- 
nificant factors in the economic situation and an ap- 
praisal of the relative importance and probable influ- 
ence of these factors. An index of the business ac- 
tivities of the country as a whole is prepared by the 
American Company and is very helpful by way of pro- 
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viding a quantitative measure of the fluctuations and 
the status of general business. Forecasts for the future 
are usually made in terms of this particular index but 
the Bell System companies are now generally making 
their own indices for their own particular territories, 
following in their work the same general principles 
which have proved of value to the parent company in 
making the general country-wide index. 


Departmental Estimates 


The commercial department estimates the growth in 
stations and in toll business, taking into consideration 
not only the growth in population of the territory 
served but also the prospective increase in the demands 
of present subscribers. The possible introduction of 
new forms of service is considered and their effect on 
the business is forecast. The making of estimates of 
probable revenue from each class of service to be of- 
fered is also a function of the commercial department. 

The traffic department surveys the requirements both 
of equipment and of personnel that will be necessary to 
handle the calls which will be offered. The results of 
its survey are translated into operating costs for the 
period and contribute, so far as they relate to equip- 
ment requirements, toward building up the estimates of 
plant growth, the direct responsibility for the latter es- 
timates being, however, in the hands of the plant and 
engineering departments. 

The latter aepartments must determine on the basis 
of calls which are to be handled, the amount and type 
of new construction which will be needed and must lay 
out a program for such reconstruction work as is 
deemed advisable. As has already been pointed out, a 
nice balance is necessary in these plans, the cost of car- 
rying additional plant which will be temporarily un- 
used being weighed against the savings resulting from 
advance construction to the end that the work may be 
done in a manner which in the long run will prove 
most economical to the company. 


Supply Organization Knows 
Its Work Years In Advance 


With the completion of the plant program and the 
estimates of expenses as made by each department, to- 
gether with the forecast of revenues, the company 
budget is brought together, financial requirements to 
meet the year’s program are determined, and the com- 
plete provisional estimate is submitted for executive 
approval. Upon approval, copies of its esiimates are 
sent by each associated company to the American Com- 
pany, where they are reviewed. This review of all the 
estimates by a central organization which is in close 
touch with the problems of the individual companies is 
especially valuable in that each estimate may be studied 
in the light of broad system-wide conditions. If a par- 
ticular program indicates trends which appear out of 
line with those in other companies, or in other respects, 
consideration is given thereto. It may be, of course, 
that local conditions are responsible for the variations 
shown and that the program as set up is sound. On 
the other hand, further studies may indicate probable 
errors in the forecast which need correction, with the 
result possibly that the company will desire to make 
some modifications in its program. 


Provisional Estimates Summarized 


The provisional estimates of the associated com- 
panies, together with its own provisional estimate, are 
finally summarized by the American Company to form 
the Bell System budget. From this summary total fi- 
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nancial requirements of the System are determined and 
the Western Electric Company is given information as 
tu the amount of materials and equipment which it will 
be expected to furnish, information which is obviously 
of great value in formulating its manufacturing pro- 
gram specifically for the next year and generally for 
several years in advance. 


How Near Estimates Come 


Turning now to the comparison of actual results with 
those estimated for the System as a whole, the fore- 
cast of station gain for 1926 was 735,000 while the 
actual gain was 765,000, a difference of less than 5 
per cent. Gross additions to plant were estimated at 
$386,000,000 ; the actual figure was $383,000,000, a dif- 
ference of less than 1 per cent. Total telephone rev- 
enues for the year exceeded the estimate by less than 
3 per cent, and total telephone expenses by less than 1% 
per cent. In 1927, station gain fell under the estimate 
by about 3,800 stations, or approximately one-half of 
one per cent. Cross additions to plant were under by 
about 5% percent. Total telephones revenues exceeded 
the estimate by 2 percent, and total telephone expenses 
by 1% percent. 

Naturally, not all of the individual company esti- 
mates came as close to actual results as did the com- 
bined Bell System figures. This must always be ex- 
pected, particularly since changes in local conditions, 
over which the companies have no control, may force 
rather large changes in programs. Floods in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley or cyclones in Florida, for example, may 
cause considerable variations from the forecasts made 
by the companies operating in the territories concerned. 
Taking the system as a whole, however, purely local 
conditions will assume much less relative importance 
and the system budget can be relied upon as having a 
very satisfactory degree of accuracy for the following 
year at least. 


Current Review of Monthly Experience 


In order that the estimates may be currently followed 
up, the main items comprised therein are broken down 
by months by the companies for the following year. 
Provision is also made for a review of the situation 
about once each quarter when a new view is obtained 
as to results for the balance of the current year and 
for the year immediately following. Thus the making 
of forecasts becomes a study which is continually of 
live interest. While the detailed budget is made an- 
nually on the basis of the best information available at 
the time of its preparation, it must not be slavishly ad- 
hered to, if conditions develop which warrant changes 
in the program. More specifically, it must not limit 
the growth of the company to projects then foreseen 
and budgeted, nor should it be considered as author- 
izing the undertakings of projects which have been 
budgeted but which might well be modified or de- 
ferred in the light of changing conditions. As devel- 
oped in the telephone industry, the budget becomes a 
continuous dynamic forecast for the future, constantly 
revised and corrected in the light of additional knowl- 
edge as such knowledge becomes available. 


Advantages of Five Year Budgets 


It is necessary to finance a large expansion of plant 
facilities each year. In the six-year period from the 
end of the year 1920 to the end of 1926, the net addi- 
tions to Bell System properties totaled more than 
$1,400,000,000, a figure which exceeded the total cost 
of all the plant in service at the beginning of that 
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period. Correspondingly, the outstanding funded debt 
and capital stock of the system more than doubled in 
the same six years, investors having furnished more 
than $1,100,000,000 new money during the period. , 
This growth still continues and the need for new capital 
each year is large. The importance of knowing well in 
advance the approximate amount of cash requirements 
is obvious in order that the capital structure of the com- 
panies may be carefully planned and that type of fi- 
nancing and the date at which the funds will be re- 
quired may be known sufficiently in advance so that the 
most favorable times may be taken for the issue of new 
securities. At the same time securities already out- 
standing are assured proper protection as to principal 
and return. 


The Telephone Supply Manufacturer 


From the standpoint of the Western Electric Com- 
pany, there is great advantage in securing reliable esti- 
mates as to the probable needs of the telephone com- 
panies for apparatus and materials. Under ordinary 
conditions that company may be required to buy in one 
year in the neighborhood of 900,000 poles, and manu- 
facture more than 1,200,000 telephones, 33 billion con- 
ductor feet of wire, 13 million cords, 3,500 multiple 
sections of switchboard, together with dial equipment 
adequate to serve 350,000 subscribers. Much of the 
telephone apparatus is highly fabricated and specially 
designed to serve its purpose. To carry out a pro- 
gram of such magnitude economically and insure that 
the necessary equipment will be ready as needed by the 
companies is a task which involves the most careful 
planning and scheduling of work and the maintenance 
of a trained and stable personnel. In the purchase of 
raw materials, for example, prospective needs must be 
determined on well in advance in order that reasonable 
foresight as to price changes may be exercised and 
advantage taken of favorable buying opportunities. In 
the case of some materials, the continued increase in 
quantities required may necessitate that new sources 
of supply be sought, and plans must be laid accordingly. 
Deliveries of material must be arranged to proceed in 
an orderly manner, taking care not only to insure that 
supplies are available as needed but also to keep stocks 
at as low a figure as possible in order that the amount 
of unproductive capital may be confined to the mini- 
mum required. The data obtained as to probable 
future requirements of the companies may point to the 
need of additional factory equipment or increase in 
personnel—obviously matters which must be foreseen 
and provided for well in advance if the business is to 
go forward on an even keel and is to be prepared to 
fully meet its obligations to the telephone companies 
and, indirectly, to the users of telephone service. 


Revenue and Rate Programs 


In a highly organized company with definite spe- 
cialization of functions, there is a real place for proper 
co-ordination of departmental activities in the light of 
the prospective overall results. In this light, revenue 
and rate programs may be scrutinized, estimates of ex- 
penses may be reconsidered, the construction program 
may be reviewed and material and capital requirements 
determined. Through the information which the an- 
nual budgets furnish and the further information ob- 
tained from the current reviews, those who direct the 
companies’ policies have strong assurance that they are 
moving along paths which have been well planned and 
charted and which lead most directly toward the goals 
which they have set. 
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The Great Northern 
Electrification 


LECTRIC operation on the main line of the 

Great Northern between Wenatchee and Sky- 

komish, Wash., as announced in last week’s issue 

of the Railway Age, began Tuesday, December 4. The 

electrified territory includes 72.9 miles of main line and 
17.04 miles of secondary tracks. 

Coincident with the electrification of this portion 








































of the line has been the boring of an _ eight- 
mile tunnel through the Cascades, which material- 
ly shortens the route, lowers the summit eleva- 


tion in crossing the Cascade range by more than 
500 feet, and eliminates many miles of snow sheds. The 
work on the new tunnel is rapidly nearing completion 
and it will be formally dedicated on January 12, 1929. 
The electrification and the tunnel projects represent an 
expenditure of $25,000,000, which is justified by the 
convenience and comfort to passengers and by the sub- 
stantial savings that will be effected in operating ex- 
pense. 

Until the completion of the new tunnel, electric loco- 
motives will handle all trains out of Wenatchee west- 
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bound, and out of Skykomish eastbound, with steam 
locomotives furnishing power in the four-mile gap be- 
tween Berne and the old Cascade tunnel. 

The outstanding feature of the Great Northern elec- 
trification is the successful application of the motor- 
generator type electric locomotive to train operation. 
Baldwin-Westinghouse and General Electric locomo- 
lives are being used. Both types have been described in 
the Railway Age, the former on January 29, 1927, and 
the latter on September 24, 1927. The performance of 
these locomotives was described in the Railway Age of 
September 8, 1928. In addition to the locomotives 
mentioned the Great Northern is rebuilding a single- 
unit electric locomotive for auxiliary use. 

Power is obtained from the Puget Sound Power & 
Light Company. The power company took over the 
operation of the Great Northern’s hyro-electric plant 
at Tumwater on the Wenatchee river, 39 miles from 
the present tunnel, and tied it in with its own extensive 
system. Metering arrangements take into account the 
power fed into the power company’s system both by 
the Tumwater plant, and by the electric locomotives 
when regenerating on down grades. 

The electrification involved the construction of a 
transmission line from Beverly station of the power 
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company, near Everett, to Skykomish, and installation 
of frequency changer sets in Skykomish and Wenatchee 
stations. These frequency changer sets tie in the tw 
independent 110,000 volt, three-phase, 60-cycle trans- 
mission lines of the power company with the railway’s 
44,000-volt, single-phase, 25-cycle line with which the 
Tumwater plant also is tied in. Transformer stations 
along the line step the voltage down to 11,000 volts for 
the trolley line. The trolley contact line is No. 4/0 
cadmium bronze, supported by inclined catenary type 
of construction. 

A complete description of this catenary is given in 
the Railway Age, February 25, 1928. 

To avoid inductive troubles telegraph and telephone 
lines underwent a general rearrangment, for the most 
part being rebuilt along the Stevens Pass highway in- 
stead of the railway right-of-way. These lines are car- 
ried through the eight-mile tunnel inside of metal and 
fibre conduits which in turn are embedded in the con- 
crete walls of the tunnel. It also was necessary to 
change the automatic signal system from direct current 
to alternating current. 

The signal lines are carried in fibre conduits. The 
telegraph and telephone cable is carried in a mild steel 
conduit affording a magnetic shield, thus avoiding in- 
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Profile of the Cascade Electrification 


duction interference from the power wires. The cable 


is accessible through iron boxes in the walls every 600 
ft. so that in case any section of the cable should be 
out of order, a short temporary cable can be installed 
around the damaged section. 
for local telephone service. 


Provision is also made 























On the B. & M. at Clematis Brook, Mass 
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One of the Rail Motor Cars That ITs Saving Steam Train Mileaae 


S a result of thorough study, the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific has reduced its steam 


passenger train mileage 7,258 miles per day. The 
substitution of rail motor cars is responsible for 4,065 
miles of this reduction daily, the substitution of mixed 
trains accounts for 2,652 miles more, and the use of 
motor coaches, 541 miles. 


Large Branch Line Mileage 

The Milwaukee operates 10,891 miles of line. Of 
this, the main line from Chicago to Seattle comprises 
2,189 miles; that from Chicago to Omaha, 487 miles; 
and that from Savanna, IIl., to Kansas City, 365 miles. 
Thus, the system consists of 3,041 miles of main line 
and 7,850 miles of secondary main lines and branches. 
By reason of its unusually large proportion of branch 
line mileage, the Milwaukee was one of the first to give 
consideration to the problem of adjusting its operations 
and its schedules to meet the declining passenger traffic. 
As early as 1912, this road purchased a number of 70- 
ft. gas-electric rail cars in an endeavor to cope with the 
situation. 

The steadily increasmg inroads of motor travel have 
continued, however, and on the Milwaukee, as on other 
roads, it has been found that the problem is a constant 
and vexing one. Accordingly, the studies as to how to 
meet the situation have been continued and the results 
are beginning to make themselves apparent. 

One important factor, developed in the course of this 
study, is that there is no panacea for the declining pas- 
senger traffic. In so far as the Milwaukee is concerned, 


they have had to adapt their methods to the particular 
needs of the individual branches. 


In general, motor 
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Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
evolves an effective solution for 
some of its branch line 


problems 


“ coach operations, as substi- 
tutes for steam passenger 

trains, have been confined to 
distances under 20 miles. On the 
four operations in Wisconsin, for 

example, the single trips average 17.5 
miles. In Washington, however, the sit- 
uation was found to be entirely different and one 
motor coach operation there covers 67.3 miles. The 
mixed train service also varies widely, ranging from 
12.7 miles to 142.3 miles. The rail motor car operation 
is similarly varied. 

The success of the campaign, therefore, lies largely in 
the flexibility of the methods used and the handling 
of each situation on its own merits, so that the particular 
needs of each individual operation may be determined 
and the most efficient plan worked out. 


Motor Coach Service 


The Milwaukee has not attempted as yet to go into 
motor coach operations on any large scale. In five 
cases, however, it was found that this was the most 
efficient means of solving the problem and the opera- 
tions were begun accordingly, with an accompanying sav- 
ing of 541.4 steam passenger train-miles per day. Two 
of these services, 15.5 miles and 28.2 miles in length, are 
operated by the railway. The other three are operated 
by private interests under contract with the railway. 
These motor coach services superseded a total of 18 
trains in each direction per day. A resume of the opera- 
tions is given in Table 1. 

The operations range from a shuttle service of 7.4 
miles, to a service of 67.3 miles in Washington, pri- 
marily for handling tourist travel. The average mile- 
age of these five lines is 27.5. 


Mixed Train Service 


In 25 cases, the Milwaukee has substituted mixed 
train service for separate passenger and freight service, 
thus effecting a saving of 66 passenger trains, which 
were formerly operated 2,651.6 miles daily. In most 
cases this service supplants one passenger train in each 
direction daily. There are six instances, however, 
where two passenger trains in each direction were sup- 
planted by two mixed trains, while on one run of 12.7 
miles in Iowa, three mixed trains are run instead of 
three passenger trains. 

In every case where mixed trains are run instead of 
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straight passenger trains, the revenue derived from the 
latter had decreased to such an extent as to be practi- 
cally negligible and the service was being operated at a 
loss, owing to highway competition. In most cases, 





Table i—Motor Coach Service 


No. Steam Steam Train 

Trains Saved Mileage Saved 
Mileage Daily aily 
7.4 22 162.8 
15.5* 6 93.0 
19.1 2 38.2 
28.2° + 112.8 
67.3 2 134.6 
36 541.4 


* Operated by C. M. St. P. & P. 





motor coach lines on hard roads paralleling the railway 
had taken the business; in other cases, the private auto- 
mobile was responsible. 


Frank Attitude Before Commissions 


As may be imagined, the permission to substitute 
mixed train service for straight passenger service was 
not easy to obtain. However, in all of these cases, the 
Milwaukee maintained an attitude of perfect frankness. 
First of all, the citizens in the various communities 
served were appraised of the full circumstances. Fig- 
ures were presented, showing the losses being incurred 
through the operation of unnecessary services. It was 
pointed out that mixed train service would be entirely 
adequate for the small remaining passenger service, 
whereas the freight service would be materially im- 
proved by the faster schedule of the mixed train. This 
latter inducement, which has been carried out by the rail- 
way in every instance, was the dominant factor in most 
cases. The patrons appreciated the railway’s position, 
and, in general, offered no violent resistance to the slight 
slowing up of schedules on a practically non-existent 
passenger traffic, when it was accompanied by an im- 
provement in freight service, which latter service, they 
needed and patronized. No attempt was made to sup- 
plant or curtail passenger service where it was actual- 
ly needed. 

As a result of this advance preparation, the railway 
was enabled to take the matter up with the various 
state railroad commissions involved, without complaint 
from the users of the service and, in many cases, with 
their active approval and recommendation. 

Table 2 gives the details of the mixed train service 
now operated in place of passenger trains. The average 
single trip of these mixed trains is 44.7 miles, while 
the average saving in passenger train miles for the 25 
operations is 106 miles per day. The longest distance 
run on any trip is 142.3 miles in South Dakota which, 
with one train in each direction daily, represents a pas- 
senger train-mile saving of 284.3 miles, the largest sav- 
ing effected on any of these runs. Savings of over 150 
passenger train miles per day are made in three other 
instances. 

These mixed train operations have been successful, 
largely because the Milwaukee has been careful in every 
instance to carry out their promise to the patrons of ac- 
celerated freight service and adequate passenger service. 


Rail Motor Car Service 


The use of rail motor cars has been productive of a 
saving of 4,065.5 steam passenger train-miles per dav. 
The present plan is the result of the experience gained 
in more than 16 years of such operations and of a con- 
tinuing study of how and where the cars can best be 
utilized. 

On the Milwaukee, the use of these cars is by no 
means confined to branch line service. Wherever a 
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relatively short run on the main line can be handled 
more efficiently and economically by a rail motor car, it 
is the practice to supplant steam service with such a 
car. The success of the plan and the results of care- 
ful study are indicated by the fact that, under the pre- 
sent operations, 19 rail motor cars, supplemented by 16 
trailers, effect a saving in steam passenger train mileage 
of 213.9 miles per car per day. 

With the installation of six-cylinder Diesel-electric 
power plants in these cars, as described in the Railway 
Age of July 7, 1928, page 17, still greater utilization and 
economy of operation are expected. 


Operating Methods Varied 


As in the other cases, the rail motor car operating 
methods are quite varied. Some are operated on the 





Table 2—Mixed Train Service 





No. of Pass. Pass. Train 
Trains Saved Mileage Saved 

Mileage aily Daily 
22.6 2 45.2 
19.6 2 39.2 
22.4 4 89.6 
42.0 2 84.0 
20.1 2 40.2 
43.2 2 86.4 
57.6 2 115.2 
12.7 6 76.2 
27.7 4 110.8 
39.8 + 159.2 
63.5 2 127.0 
25.7 2 51.4 
38.0 2 76.0 
13.8 4 55.2 
93.9 2 187.8 
59.8 2 119.6 
41.8 2 83.6 
62.8 2 125.6 
41.0 2 82.0 
38.3 + 153.2 
37.1 4 148.4 
41.3 2 82.6 
142.3 2 284.3 
50.5 2 101.0 
63.8 2 127.6 
66 2,651.6 





main line, some on branches, some on both the main 
line and branches. The daily mileage is equally varied, 
ranging from 61.3 miles in one instance to 341.2 miles 
in another, the average for the 19 runs being 212.9 
miles. The variety of these operations is governed en- 
tirely by the local operating conditions, density of traffic 
and other conditions developed in the course of the 
study extending over 16 years. A further feature is 
that the Milwaukee does not hesitate to change its 
methods whenever expediency and efficiency demand. 
No rail motor car run is continued indefinitely merely 
because it was once deemed advisable. 


* * * 
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On the Central Vermont 


Chief Engineer P. D. Fitzpatrick showing George A. Gaston and Judge 
John W. Redmon, receivers of the road, and Sir Henry W. Thornton, 
president and chairman of the Canadian National, what Central Vermont 

engineers have accomplished since the disastrous flood of a year ago. 
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Development Association Meets 
in Chicago 


Many subjects relating to agricultural and industrial 
development discussed at meeting 


modern conditions and cannot successfully proceed 

on knowledge which is out of date, according to 
T. C. Powell, president of the Chicago & Eastern II- 
linois, in-an address on Meeting New Conditions in 
Agricultural and Industrial Development before the 
twentieth semi-annual meeting of the American Railway 
Development Association, held at the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, on December 6 and 7. Both mornings of the 
two-day meeting, which was attended by 150 industrial 
and agricultural representatives of the railroads, were 
devoted to general sessions, during which addresses of 
common interest were made. In the afternoons, the agri- 
cultural and marketing section and the industrial section 
met separately and discussed problems relating to the 
work of the industrial and agricultural agent. 

In addition to Mr. Powell, several other speakers were 
heard at the general session the first morning. These 
included J. C. Erickson, president of Factory and Ware- 
house Locations, Inc., Chicago, who spoke on Practical 
Industrial Development; A. O. Collentine, extension 
specialist in animal husbandry of the University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis., who spoke on Shipping Breeding 
Stock by Rail, and Frank K. Gardner, general manager 
of the Cornstalk Products Company, Danville, Ill., who 
spoke on the Production of Pulp and Paper in the 
World’s First Commercial Cornstalk Pulp Mill. 

At a luncheon on the first day, C. H. Mathews, assist- 
ant general traffic manager of the Pennsylvania, spoke on 
commercial aviation, describing the transcontinental air 
service of the Pennsylvania the Transcontinental Air 
Transport, Inc., and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 

At the meeting of agricultural and marketing section 
in the afternoon, the subjects considered were: The 
Sugar Industry in the United States, Dumping Agricul- 
tural Limestone Along the Right-of-Way and Railroad 
Demonstration Farms. ‘The industrial section, at its 
meeting on the first afternoon, considered the following 
subjects: The Value of Mapping Undeveloped Mineral 
Deposits ; Co-Operation with Power and Utilities Com- 
panies in Securing New Industries; and Developing an 
Industrial District. 

Lewis Jeffrey, attorney for the Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe, spoke on the Hoch-Smith Resolution from a Rail- 
road Viewpoint at the general session on the second 
morning. In addition, C. L. Christensen of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture spoke on Co-Operative Mar- 
keting In Foreign Fields while George C. Kreutzer, di- 
rector of reclamation economics, Washington, spoke on 
the Status of Reclamation Work in the United States. 
At the Agricultural and marketing section’s meeting in 
the afternoon of the second day, the subjects considered 
included Fundamentals in the Preparation of Educational 
Exhibits; Agricultural Train Exhibits; Marketing In- 
spection Trips to Larger Cities ; Co-Operating with Pro- 
motional Organizations in the Operation of Demonstra- 
tion Trains; and Live at Home Letters. The Industrial 
section discussed Industry’s Right to Use Railroad Sta- 
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tion Tracks; Assigning Portions of Station Tracks to 
Private Car Owners; Track Clearance for Petroleum 
Products and Liability of Companies Handling Gasoline. 

In accordance with the practice of the Association to 
elect its president and vice-president at its annual meeting 
and its secretary and treasurer and a vice-president at the 
semi-annual meeting, R. G. East, agricultural agent of 
the Pennsylvania, at Shelbyville, Ind., who has served 
as secretary-treasurer of the Association during the past 
year, was elected vice-president and E. L. Taylor, as- 
sistant to vice-president of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford at New Haven, Conn., was elected secretary- 
treasurer. 


Mr. Powell Advocates Progressiveness 


Mr. Powell, in his address, stated that the success of 
the development agent depends upon his ability to fore- 
cast the future as well as his ability to appreciate the 
present and to realize that the problem committed to a 
railroad is a simple one, in its general principle. It con- 
sists in transporting from place to place, safely, speedily 
and regularly and at a reasonable cost and profit, the 
passengers and the freight committed to its care. He 
continued, in part, as follows: 

The development agent must be now, more than ever, 
an advisor of the manufacturer. He cannot let him drift 
nor, indeed, permit him to locate if the prospects are 
unfavorable. As Dr. Julius Klein of the Department of 
Commerce, has said with respect to the independent mer- 
chant—The man who is unwilling or unable to take ad- 
vantage of new methods or new developments must, of 
course, risk ultimate failure, just as today the farmer 
who attempts to cut his grain with a cradle scythe could 
not hope to compete with the man who uses modern har- 
vesting machinery. So the development agent, working 
in his field today, must be well posted on modern condi- 
tions, and he cannot successfully proceed on knowledge 
which is out of date. Again Dr. Klein says—The suc- 
cessful manufacturer or merchandiser will find it nec- 
essary to study the consumer demands and performances 
of his particular market if he would succeed in per- 
forming his proper function of providing needed com- 
modities and services for his community. 

These studies must be made in advance by the develop- 
ment agent and before he can properly exploit the advan- 
tages of the locations on his particular railroad, but the 
development agent must also have in mind whether or 
not even the successful merchant or manufacturer will 
contribute to the revenue of the railroad, for the secur- 
ing of additional lucrative traffic to the carrier which he 
represents is the only excuse which the development 
agent has for his being. Perhaps it is almost too much 
to suggest that the agent must also be well posted on 
traffic and transportation conditions, but nevertheless I 
must tell you that these conditions have also radically 
changed in the last 15 years. 

As I understand the attitude of the governmental 
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authorities, both state and interstate, at this time, it is 
that the prosperity of the individual manufacturer can 
be enhanced by localizing his territory of distribution, 
and many of the rate adjustments that have been ordered 
into effect since the war have been conceived on that 
basis. In my opinion, this theory is detrimental to, and 
in the long run and through a period of years will operate 
igainst, the prosperity of the United States. 

In the first place, it has the effect of building up large 
combinations of capital, of consolidating under one man- 
agement enterprises and installations scattered over a 
wide area of country, with the result that those who do 
not consolidate and who do not absorb or perhaps con- 
sent to be absorbed will find the territory of distribution 
limited to a restricted territory, subject to all the ills 
of a local distribution and without the opportunity of 
reaching out into the wider range of territory. 

Dr. Klein does not hold that the small manufacturer 
will be eliminated simply because of the tendency toward 
mergers among manufacturing concerns, but you must 
consider whether the locations which you may advocate 
will have enough advantages to enable the individual! 
manufacturer, whether large or small, to compete with 
the consolidated companies to which I have referred. It 
is perfectly clear to you who have studied this matter 
that if a manufacturer cannot control a supply of raw 
material or cannot find customers sufficient to consume 
his product, he cannot long survive. It is, therefore, 
your responsibility to see that he is so placed that he will 
have a reasonable chance of success. 


Rate Problem Must Be Considered 


The rate problem does not come within your jurisdic- 
tion, but it is one of the conditions that you, as develop- 
ment agents, must recognize in promoting the location of 
industries on your particular railroad. It will be folly 
for you to advocate the creation of large industries if. 
through restrictions placed on the traffic department, such 
industries are limited to a few consumers. 

It must be remembered that the strength of America 
has been built up both industrially and agriculturally 
through the absence of trade barriers over a vast extent 
of territory. You can readily see, therefore, that if the 
freight rate adjustment is conceived and carried out on 
the theory that each manufacturer should be restricted 
to a local territory, all the great advantage of living in 
the United States, from that standpoint at least, will dis- 
appear and we shall be burdened with rate t tariff walls 
just as certainly as if each state of the union set up an 
import tariff wall. 

You must suspend judgment whether it is advisable 
to encourage the location of a plant until you have in- 
vestigated all the possible obstacles to success for the 
next ten or fifteen years, and nothing is more important 
in your work than a knowledge of chemical possibilities 
in the particular line which, at the moment, you are con- 
sidering. You must be prepared for the sudden revival 
of discoveries which have lain dormant because they 
were thought of before their time, or, in other words, 
before the world was ready or before there were any 
supporting conditions prevailing. 

The effect upon your work of the more scientific con- 
clusions and advice has been to encourage the production 
of fruits and vegetables and the shipment of these fruits 
and vegetables in larger quantities and over greater 
distances than any railroad officer would have thought 
possible 25 years ago. We are even importing tropical 
fruits in what, in the aggregate, amounts to an enormous 
tonnage, although the railroads do not always benefit. 
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During the war, the American people became accustomed 
to accepting advice in the mass; that is to say, a sugges- 
tion by the food administration was acted upon imme:|i- 
ately by thousands and millions. 

You must, in your work, take into account not only the 
possibility of using the automobile and the inland water- 
ways of the country as a means of distributing the pro- 
ducts of factories which you encourage, but you must 
also take into account the very competition set up | 
these factors. The ability to transport by motor truck 
by canal boat or river barge, by railroad train or even by 
airplane are all factors affecting more or less strongly 
the merits of any particular location. The wide extent 
of territory covered by motor trucks is made possible 
not only by the construction of the vehicle itself but by 
chemical and engineering talent directed toward the con- 
struction of highways, because without the highways the 
vehicle could not operate. 

One very recent scheme, which has not yet been ful- 
filled, is the construction of a railroad from the wheat 
fields of Canada to Hudson Bay, and from the port of 
Hudson Bay it is proposed to operate vessels to Great 
Britain and the continent, so as to distribute the prod- 
ucts of Canada during the open season of navigation 
at a rate of transportation far below the ability of any 
possible competitor to meet. It is not a strong enough 
argument against this plan to say that the open navi- 
gation on the Hudson Bay will be of limited duration. 
The fact is that some of the original settlers in Canada 
came through Hudson Bay, although subjected to great 
privations, through the lack of transportation facilities 
on land. 

This plan carries with it the construction of an ade- 
quate railway and of ample warehousing facilities 
which will permit the grain of the Canadian provinces 
to be moved by rail to the Hudson Bay port, stored in 
the warehouses and subsequently dispatched to Europe 
at the most convenient time for doing so. What effect 
will this have upon the volume of Canadian grain 
which now moves to the head of the lakes and thence 
by vessel to the lower lake ports of the United States 
or to Montreal and Quebec? How will our millers be 
affected ? 

You must also consider whether the location of 
certain industry within the municipal area of large 
popuiation will, as a matter of fact, produce any rev- 
enue for the carrier which you represent. You must, 
therefore, consider not only the location but also the 
character of the product and whether or not it will be 
consumed within trucking distance of the factory or 
of such character as to produce revenue for the rail- 
road. Undoubtedly, your work is becoming more in- 
teresting every year, but it is becoming more compli- 
cated and I must admit that your problems are becom- 
ing more difficult of solution. 


Hoch-Smith Resolution Discussed 


Mr. Jeffrey in discussing the Hoch-Smith resolution 
reviewed several of the cases which have come before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. He said in 
part: 

While the Hoch-Smith resolution does direct the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to take action correc- 
tive of inequalities and abuses, and remedial of depres- 
sion in agriculture, in the strongest language of the 
resolution, Congress commands that such action as it 
directs shall be taken, consistent with the maintenance 
of an adequate system of transportation. The funda- 
mental and underlying spirit of the resolution, then, is 
(wholly consistent with the spirit and purpose of the 
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Transportation Act) the maintenance of an adequate 
system of transportation. 

‘Every part of the resolution should be construed to- 

gether. When it is ordered that the Commission shall 
‘make a thorough investigation of the rate structure 
of common carriers’, ‘and make, in accordance with 
law, suck changes, adjustments and redistribution of 
rates and charges as may be found necessary’ and in 
doing so, ‘shall give due regard, among other factors, 
to the general and comparative levels in market value 
of the various classes and kinds of commodities as in- 
dicated over a reasonable period of years, to a natural 
and proper development of the country as a whole, and 
to the maintenance of an adequate system of trans- 
portation,’ I cannot conceive of the intent of Congress 
being more clearly expressed:—that the Commission 
shali view the country, the rate structure, and the na- 
tional system of transportation as a whole, in one per- 
spective, before remedial or corrective action is taken. 

We are not concerned in construing the Hoch-Smith 
resolution, and the will of Congress as therein ex- 
pressed—the ‘lowest possible lawful rates’ Rather 
we are now concerned with quite a different question. 
What are the ‘lowest possible lawful rates compatible 
with the maintenance of adequate transportation serv- 
ice’ and ‘an adequate system of transportation’? The 
two concepts cannot be synonymous, but the Commis- 
sion has apparently so construed them in several in- 
stances. It is still pursuing the old inquiry. In so do- 
ing it is committing material error and is failing to 
carry out the will of Congress. 

How is the Hoch-Smith resolution being applied by 
the Commission and what is that application costing the 
carriers? 

First, from the standpoint of expenses of defense: 

In the General Cotton Case. Docket 17000, Part 3, 
10,000 pages of testimony were taken. The vice-chair- 
man of the Southwestern Carriers’ Legal Defense 
Committee advises me that the Southwestern carriers 
alone have expended a quarter of a million dollars in 
defending the cotton cases. This does not take into 
consideration the money expended by carriers in other 
sections of the country. In the General Grain Investi- 
gation, Docket 17000, Part 7, 55,000 pages of testimony 
were taken. 

There are now some 12 commodities under investi- 
gation. It would appear conservative to estimate that 
what the Southwestern carriers alone have expended in 
the general cotton cases would be an average minimum 
expenditure by all carriers in each investigation now in 
progress, which would make a total defense cost in 
round numbers of three million dollars. 

Second, from the standpoint of effect on revenue: 

In Revenues in Western District (113 I.C.C.) de- 
cided July 14, 1926, the carriers represented to the 
Commission that, based on their book investment as of 
December 31, 1923, Class I carriers in the Western 
district failed, in 1924, to earn 5.75 per cent by $181,- 
306.886. A horizontal increase of rates of 11 per cent 
would have been required to recoup that deficit. The 
arriers asked for a horizontal increase of 5 per cent, 
which would have recouped $80,000,000 of that defi- 
cit. The Commission found that the rates within cer- 
tain sections of the entire Western district were rela- 
tively low; that there were many internal inequalities 
in the rate structure; that the carriers in that territory 
were not earning the fair rate of return. But the Com- 
mission denied the horizontal increase, refused to re- 
move the inequalities found, and refused to increase 
any of the rates which it found to be unduly low be- 
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cause the prayer of the carriers was for a general in- 
crease. In rendering this decision, the Commission 
was apparently unmindful of the generally prevailing 
rule that a party litigant who alleges more damages or 
prays for greater relief than is satisfactorily proved, is 
nevertheless entitled to such relief as it does prove. It 
is believed to be:a fair construction of the Commis- 
sion’s opinion that, but for the Hoch-Smith resolution, 
which the Commission was here construing, some ma- 
terial increases would have been granted. 

In Grain and Grain Products the carriers’ proposed 
increases. Regarding the carriers’ proposals, the ma- 
jority said: ‘They warrant the conclusion that, judged 
by other rates from the grain fields of the Western ter- 
ritory to primary markets the present rates on grain 
and gain products from North Dakota and Minnesota 
points to Minneapolis and Duluth are in general low, 
and that the proposed rates are in general not unduly 
high’. - Here again the majority directed a mild criti- 
cism at the carriers for having proposed a general in- 
crease. Even though the majority found the proposed 
rates not unduly high, and further found that rate in- 
equalities existed which could properly be removed by 
increases, it declined to take any action either advanc- 
ing or reducing the rates. Again it is fair to assume 
that but for the Hoch-Smith resolution, which the 
Commission was here again construing, considerable 
advances in some of the rates would have been made. 

In American National Live Stock Association vs. 
Carriers, the Commission found that the rates charged 
were not in excess of reasonable maximum rates; but 
‘for the purpose of removing existing discrepancies 
and in light of the Hoch-Smith resolution, the commis- 
sion prescribed a scale which, in the opinion of Com- 
missioner Hall, who concurred in part, reduced ‘by an 
average of about 7 per cent the part most used of a 
matured scale.’ 

In the Deciduous Fruit Case, without finding that 
the rates attacked produced unreasonably high reve- 
nues, and on finding that only two carriers earned 5.75 
per cent, the Commission made a substantial reduction 
in rates. 

In the Georgia Peach Case, the Commission found 
that peaches were suffering from depression; that the 
rates thereon and the earnings thereunder were not in 
excess, generally, of those in effect on similar commod- 
ities. It found that the rate of return enjoyed by Class 
I carriers in the Southern region had increased from 
2.33 per cent in 1921 to 5.64 per cent in 1925. The 
Commission prescribed a scale for application on 
peaches 47 per cent of the first-class 100 per cent 13535 
scale and thereby, as pointed out in Commissioner Tay- 
lor’s dissent, created preferential relationship in com- 
parison to the 50 per cent scale prescribed by the Com- 
mission in 13535 on the same commodity. The scale 
prescribed will, in the opinion of Commissioner Taylor, 
effect a reduction in revenue of approximately $500,- 
000 per annum without any way being provided for the 
recoupment of the loss. 

I do not charge the Commission with bad faith, but 
I do charge it with error. That error is, in my opin- 
ion, committed, first, when the Commission proceeds 
piecemeal to readjust the rate structure of the country; 
second, when it reduces the carriers’ revenue which 
are now below what Congress and the Commission has 
found to be fair and reasonable for the maintenance 
of an adequte system of transportation—which Con- 
gress has declared shall be maintained—without having 
first determined where it can shift the burden to re- 
coup the Carriers’ losses; third, when it proceeds to 
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reduce the rates on one commodity, suffering from de- 
pression, a fixed per cent, based on what I believe to 
be the Commission’s mistaken judgment that such a re- 
duction can be made without endangering the main- 
tenance of an adequate system of transportation, with- 
out knowing that it could make similar reductions on 
other commodities which may be found to be suffering 
from a like depression. 

Co-operation does not demand that effort be withheld 
to correct these fundamental errors, to check the further 
pursuit of a policy which, is absolutely contrary to the 
will of Congress, and which, if carried to a logical and 
ultimate conclusion, would imperil, if not absolutely 
destroy, the effectiveness of our national system of 
transportation. 

Rather, it is enjoined upon the carriers, by Nature’s 
first law, as well as from the standpoint of patriotic 
duty, to use their best efforts to avert the crisis with 
which they are confronted. The matter concerns the wel- 
fare and proper development of the Nation. It is not 
merely the private property and the private welfare of 
railroads that must be protected. It is as well, and even 
more, the continuation of national development insepar- 
ably interlaced with transportation development that 
must be guaranteed. 


Repeal of Hoch-Smith 
Resolution Urged 


Wasuincrton, D. C. 


EPEAL of the Hoch-Smith resolution, on the 

ground that it is “so unsound and so impos- 

sible of equitable administration that it should 
have no place in transportation legislation”, is urged in 
an article in The Security Owner, published by the Na- 
tional Association of Owners of Railroad and Utility 
Securities, under the caption “The Hoch-Smith Experi- 
ment, A Political Rate-Making Failure.” 

After an outline of the history of the resolution and 
of the investigation being conducted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in an effort to comply with its 
provisions, the article continues in part: 

The resolution, now known as the Hoch-Smith resolution, 
did not relieve the Interstate Commerce Commission from its 
affirmative duty to prescribe just and reasonable rates. In 
the commission's order, it intended to “determine to what ex- 
tent, if any, and upon what classes and kinds of commodities 
or classes of traffic, if any, compensating increases * * may 
and shall lawfully be required or authorized * * in order to 
offset or partially offset such reductions * * on other classes 
of commodities or classes of traffic.” 

But “required” and “authorized” do not in all respects have 
the same meaning. To “require” increases on the initiative 
of the commission would be to utilize what is known as the 
“minimum rate power,” of which the commission has seldom 
availed itself since that power was conferred upon it in 1920. 
To “authorize” increases implies the approving of increases 
which have been initiated by the carriers themselves. Of these 
two alternatives in the administration of this resolution the 
commission has practically abandoned the first, since it most 
certainly is slow in requiring increases. Has it “authorized” 
any increases to offset the annual loss of millions of dollars in 
revenues on basic commodities? The records would indicate 
that only in rare instances has it done so. 

The commission has said it considers itself to be in the 
same category as a court, and has construed section 15a to 
mean that it should act only in matters which are presented to 
it. It has instituted several investigations on its own motion, 
but even then only after complaints have indicated the apparent 
need for such investigations. It appears to have functioned on 
the theory that “the rates the people complain about are the 
ones that must be hurting the worst. It would appear there- 
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fore, that the Interstate Commerce Commission does not, in 
spite of what seems to be a direct mandate ot section 15a of 
the Act, feel that one of the duties imposed upon it is the 
initiation of rates. Paragraph (2) of section 15a reads in part 
as follows: 

In the exercise of its power to prescribe just and reasonalle 
rates the Commission shall initiate, modify, establish or adjust 
such rates**. 

This would appear to be aclear and unequivocal expression of 
what Congress requested and expected the Commission to do. 
In construing this expression, however, the commission said 
in Ex Parte 87, 113 1.C.C., 38: “ 

The provision in section 15a directing us to initiate, modify, 
establish or adjust rates so that carriers may earn a fair re- 
turn does not relieve the carriers from the primary duty of 
initiating rates. That function belongs to management and 
not to regulation, It is the right and the duty of the carriers 
to take the steps necessary to correct the improper rate re- 
lations as they may be found to exist, and to supply revenue 
deficiencies by initiating suitable changes in rates. 

If the word “initiate” were given its ordinary meaning, the 
commission would be faced with the necessity of increasing, 
on its own motion, freight rates to take care of the tremendous 
cuts it has ordered. 

To carry out some of the mandates of the resolution but 
not others does not seem entirely consistent. It must be con- 
ceded that, ordinarily, increasing rates is a managerial func- 
tion, but when the need by the public for an efficient and 
adequate transportation system is borne in mind, it might be 
said that requiring increases is as much a regulatory function 
as is requiring decreases; at least this is the expressed policy 
of Congress. The public would be served to the same extent 
by compensating increases in rates to take the place of losses 
resulting from decreases as by the decreases themselves. 

Notwithstanding what may have been the theory motivating 
the commission, the net result of its policies under the Hoch- 
Smith resolution has been a progressive whittling down of the 
rate structure year by year, though the carriers as a whole 
have not been earning the fair return provided by statute and 
prescribed by the commission, and in spite of records replete 
with convincing evidence of this fact. 

It would also appear that the carriers have been somewhat 
dilatory in this matter. They have stood by, watching their 
revenues being slashed to the bone, but have not made aggres- 
sive efforts to recoup their losses by proposing increased rates 
on non-basic commodities. Since the attitude of the commis- 
sion with respect to initiating rates is known to the carriers, it 
would seem they should make every attempt to place that body 
in a position to “authorize” the needed increases. 

The carriers are faced by very great difficulties in this con- 
nection. There is to be considered the attitude of shippers of 
commodities on which rates would have to be increased. It is 
only natural that they should fight most vigorously against 
assuming any additional burden in order that shippers of basic 
commodities may profit. Competitive conditions, therefore, 
warn individual carriers to go slow in proposing such increases, 
and any action taken in the matter must be of general applica- 
tion. However, concerted action requires cooperation among 
carriers, something which seems to be lacking at the present 
time. 

Another thing to be considered in connection with increasing 
rates on non-basic commodities is the unequal distribution of 
this class of traffic among carriers. An increase in rates on 
such commodities might affect some carriers to the extent of 
placing them in the recapture class because their traffic is 
largely non-basic. Other roads would receive practically no 
relief from such increases, owing to the fact that their traffic 
is almost entirely basic in character. A road which is primarily 
a coal road, or an agricultural road, would benefit iittle, if any, 
from increases in rates on manufactured articles, or class and 
less-carload traffic in general. 

The commission has declared that needed revenue increases 
must come from increases in rates on particular commodities; 
not from general percentage increases in all rates. 

Viewed from all angles, the Hoch-Smith resolution is so un- 
sound and so impossible of equitable administration that it 
should have no place in transportation legislation. Relief to 
farmers should lie at some other source than the railroad 
treasuries, and, as for basic commodities other than agricultural 
products, there has been no convincing evidence that they need 
relief. The resolution should be repealed as soon as possible, 
in order that the railroads, particularly those in western terri- 
tory, may be saved from disaster. After its repeal, rates can 
be so adjusted, under the scrutiny of the commission, as to 
meet increased operating costs, including wages, and in addition 
yield a fair return upon the investment in the nation’s trans- 
portation system. 





















Williamson Elected President of 


Burlington System 


Present executive vice-president selected by board of 
directors to become president on January 1— 
Hale Holden’s resignation accepted 


ber 15 took over the duties of executive vice- 
president of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
and the Colorado & Southern, was elected president and 
chairman of the executive committee of those two rail- 
roads at a meeting of the board of directors at New 
York on December 10. Mr. Williamson’s election be- 
comes effective on January 1, coincident with the re3iz- 
nation of Hale Holden as president and chairman of the 
executive committee, which was accepted by the board 
at its meeting. At that time Mr. Holden will become 
chairman of the executive committee of the Southern 
Pacific at New York. A 
sketch of Mr. Holden’s rail- 
way experience and his work 
as president of the Burling- 
ton, together with a repro- 
duction of his photograph, 
appeared in the Railway Age 
of September 1, page 421. 
Mr. Williamson takes over 
the duties of president of the 
3urlington after a_ three- 
month’s introductory period 
of service as executive vice- 
president, following the 
death of Claude G. Burnham. 
He comes to the Burlington 
with a wealth of experience 
in the operating end of rail- 
roading, gained on the New 
York Central and the North- 
ern Pacific during a period 
of more than 30 years. An 
outstanding characteristic of 
his which is revealed by even 
casual conversation with men 
with whom Mr. Williamson 
has worked on the New 
York Central, the Northern 
Pacific and the Burlington, is 
his ability to enlist co-opera- 
tion. His associates enjoy 
working with him, and in all 
respects he is looked upon 
by officers of his railroad as a typical “Burlington” man. 
Mr. Williamson was born on June 14, 1876, at Nor- 
walk, Ohio. He graduated from Yale University in 
1898 and immediately thereafter entered railway service 
as a clerk in the office of the superintendent of the New 
York Central & Hudson River (now the New York 
Central) at Albany, N. Y. For the following 12 years 
he had a varied operating experience on the New York 
Central as a clerk at Albany, as agent at Rome, N. Y., 
Utica and Troy, as chief clerk in the office of the super- 
intendent of freight transportation at New York, as car 
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accountant at New York, as assistant superintendent of 
the Harlem division and as superintendent of freight 
terminals at Albany. 

On July 24, 1910, Mr. Williamson was further pro- 
moted to superintendent of the St. Lawrence division of 
the New York Central, with headquarters at Watertown, 
N. Y., and six years later he was transferred to the 
Hudson division, with headquarters at New York. In 
1918 he was promoted to general superintendent of the 
New York Terminal district where he remained until 
July 1, 1921, when he was transferred to general super- 
intendent of the First district of the New York Central, 
with headquarters at Albany. 
He was transferred back to 
the New York Terminal dis- 
trict in May, 1924, and just a 
year later was elected vice- 
president in charge of opera- 
tion and maintenance of the 
Northern Pacific, with head- 
quarters at St. Paul, Minn. 
From this latter position he 
came to the Burlington as ex- 
ecutive vice-president on 
September 15 

Mr. Williamson assumes 
control of the Burlington at 
a time when it has been pro- 
ducing remarkably good fi- 
nancial results, despite de- 
clining passenger business, 
low freight rates and in- 
creased wages, for the an- 
nual net operating income 
has reached a higher average 
level since federal control of 
the railroads than in any 
equal period before that time. 

On December 10 Mr. Hol- 
den issued a statement which 
shows that estimated total 
revenues will be the highest 
in 1928 of any one year since 


Frederic E. Williamson 1923. Mr. Holden’s state- 


ment was in part as follows: 
“Gross revenue of the Burlington for November and 
December is estimated at $32,869,026, an increase of 
about $4,700,000 over last year. Total operating rev- 
enues for 1928 are estimated at $163,500,000 as com- 
pared with $156,320,454 for 1927. For the Colorado & 
Southern, net railway operating income for November 
and December is estimated at $5,943,681 as compared 
with $4,936,717 for the last year. Net income after 
taxes and charges for the current year is estimated at 
approximately $4,150,000 compared with $3,278,605 for 
the preceding year.” 
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Edward J. Pearson Dies 


DWARD J. PEARSON, who, on November 26, 
B cecsicr the presidency of the New York, New 

Haven & Hartford and whose retirement from 
that position was to become effective on December 31, 
died on December 7, at the Johns Hopkins Hospital, Bal- 
timore, Md. The immediate cause of his death was a 
cerebral hemorrhage, although he had been in poor 
health for some time and had been a patient at the 
hospital since October 23. 

It was his failing health which caused Mr. Pearson 
to resign the post which he had held since May 1, 1917, 
when he was elected to succeed the late Howard Elliott 
as the latter relinquished the position in which he had 
directed the launching of plans for the rehabilitation 
of the property. 

Under Mr. Pearson’s regime these rehabilitation plans 
were successfully consummated so that on April 10, 
1928, New Haven directors declared a special common 
dividend of $1 a share, the first return which common 
shareholders had received since December, 1913. Spe- 
cial common dividends of a like sum were declared 
in the two succeeding quarters of this year while at its 
meeting on November 26, following which Mr. Pear- 
son's retirement was announced, the board of directors 
placed the common stock on a regular dividend basis, 
paying $4 annually. 

Mr. Pearson was born at Rockville, Ind., in 1863 
and had been in railway service more than 40 years. A 
photograph of the deceased, together with a sketch of 
his career and an outline of his accomplishments as 
head of the New Haven, was published in the Railway 
Age of December 1, page 1093, in connection with the 
announcement of his retirement. It was stated at the 
time of this announcement that Mr. Pearson planned to 
remain active with the company in an advisory capacity. 


Eulogized by Dr. Hadley 


At funeral services, held December 10 in Battell 
Chapel, Yale University, New Haven, Conn., Dr. Ar- 
thur Twining Hadley, president emeritus of Yale and 
a director of the New Haven for several years, spoke 
in eulogy of Mr. Pearson. Dr. Hadley’s remarks were 
as follows: 

“Greater love hath no man than this, that he lay 
down his life for his friends. If ever there was one 
who thus laid down his life it was Edward Jones 
Pearson. 

“Never was man faced with a more discouraging 
task than that which confronted this man in 1920. 
Only those who were at his side in those dark days 
can know the burdens which he was called upon to 
carry, and the superb way in which he bore them. Step 
by step, with infinite patience and undaunted courage, 
he brought order out of chaos in the operations and 
finances of the New Haven system and put it in a posi- 
tion to serve the community under present day traffic 
conditions. 

“Two years ago we saw that he was beginning to 
wear himself out, and besought him to take a well- 
earned rest. But he was not the man to rest while his 
work for others was undone. Only when he saw light 


ahead—saw that the heaviest part of his work was 
done and that he might safely confide the future to 
others—was he willing to think of rest. 
was too late. 

“Too late for him to enjoy the fruition of his hopes 
and plans; not too late for him to have received that 
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profoundest enjoyment which comes from the coiifi- 
dence and loyalty of those who have worked with him 
and under him. In every part of the country, North, 
South, East and West, the name of Pearson is grate- 
fully remembered by his fellow workers from chief en- 
gineer down to trainman. 

“Of the arts, by which popularity is commonly se- 
cured, he had not a trace; but he had the traits of char- 
acter which brought life-long friends among those who 
were doing their work in the spirit with which he did 
this—for the sake of the thing to be accomplished and 
not for personal remuneration. For them he gave gen- 
erously of his strength as long as it lasted; for them 
he laid down his life when strength was gone.” 


Accidents Investigated in July 
T HE Bureau of Safety, Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission, has made reports on its investigations of 

seven train accidents which occurred in the month 
of July; three collisions and four derailments. Two of 
the derailments happened to circus trains. 

Following are abstracts of these reports. 

Southern Pacific, Bayshore, Cal., July 4—Eastbound 
passenger train No. 78, moving at about 45 miles an 
hour, ran past distant and home interlocking signals and 
was derailed at a derailing switch approaching a cross- 
over. The locomotive was overturned and fell to the 
right of the track; and the first car in the train, forced 
to the left, struck the sides of freight cars in a train 
moving in the opposite direction on the adjacent track. 
Nine passengers and five employees were injured. The 
engineman and fireman of the passenger train were in- 
jured, and from the fireman no statement was obtained. 
The engineman, at the hospital, claimed that the distant 
signal was clear, but the inspector holds that he is 
wrong and that both the home and distant signals were 
set against him. The freight, a switching train, which 
was struck, had just passed through a cross-over from 
the eastbound track and the presence of this train was 
the reason why the derail was open. The beginning 
of this switching movement within two minutes of the 
time of the passenger train, was the subject of question- 
ing by the inspector but he does not censure anybody in 
that connection. The engineman at fault had a clear 
record of 26 years’ standing. 

Louisville & Nashville, Curtis, Ga., July 8, 8:51 p.m. 
— Southbound passenger train No. 7, moving at about 25 
miles an hour, collided with northbound passenger train 
No. 6, traveling at about the same speed, smashing both 
locomotives and crushing the ends of the first car in 
each train. The engineman of the northbound train was 
killed and 14 passengers and 10 employees were injured. 
A train order had been issued requiring No. 7 to wait at 
Curtis until 8:55 p.m. for No. 6, but later, on the request 
of the conductor of No. 7, who said that he would be 
nearly on time, this order was annulled; but the dis- 
patcher neglected to annul it at the station where it was 
sent for No. 6. “Apparently it was simply a case of 
forgetfulness on the part of the dispatcher,” says the 
report. As the order had made No. 6 superior to Curtis 
until 8:55, the annulment should have been sent first to 
that train. 

The report says that the operator at Blue Ridge, who 
took the order for No. 6, did not promptly report the ar- 
rival of that train at his station, and that if he had 
done so, it might have caused the dispatcher to remem- 
ber to send the annulment to Blue Ridge; but, says the 
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report, it has been the general custom for operators to 
report trains at convenient times, not always immediate- 
ly on arrival or departure. On this section of the road 
there are six passenger and 14 freight trains scheduled 
and traffic of this density would appear to warrant the 
use of some form of block system. The dispatcher at 

fault had been in service as such since 1914. 

Grand Trunk Western, Flushing, Mich., July 8. 12:25 

m.—A northbound special train, consisting of 28 

freight and 7 passenger cars, carrying a circus, moving 
on a descending grade at about 12 or 15 miles an hour, 
was derailed, and three coaches fell down a bank; 16 
circus employees injured. The cause of the derailment 
is given as buckling of the track under the train, due 
to high solar heat and the poor condition of the track. 
The rails were 60-Ib. section, laid in 1888, on soft wood 
ties, with gravel and cinder ballast about 8 in. deep. 
The track was not in good surface and the ties were 
found cut by the rails from one-half-inch to one inch. 
The introduction recently of heavy locomotives has been 
followed by considerable creeping of the rails. 

Wabash, Mineola, Iowa. July 20, 1:50 a. m.—East- 
bound freight train No. 94, second section, moving at 
about 15 miles an hour, broke through bridge No. 1271, 
spanning Lone Tree Creek, and the enginemen and fire- 
men of the two locomotives were killed. Both locomo- 
tives and the first six cars fell to the bottom of the ra- 
vine. The bridge was a trestle, originally supported 
wholly by piles, but with several bents recently replaced 
by frame bents, set on the sawed-off original piles. One 
bent was found intact, after the wreck, about one mile 
down stream, and it is the conclusion of the inspector 
that this bent had been pushed out by driftwood lodged 
against it. The water at the time of the wreck was 
about 10 ft. deep, the stream being usually very shallow. 
Rain had been falling for several hours and the section 
master had gone out about midnight and had examined 
bridge 1272, nearby; but judging by his experience that 
bridge 1271 was not in danger, he did not go there. A 
high wind, a few days prior to July 20, had blown limbs 
off many trees and the inspector believes that this was 
one cause of a large accumulation of drift in the creek. 
The report says that had the section foreman properly 
inspected bridge 1271, immediately after visiting bridge 
1272, “it is possible that he would have found conditions 
existing that would have prompted him to take neces- 
sary action in order to have prevented the accident.” 

Boston & Maine, Farmington, N. H., July 22—A 
southbound circus train, moving at about 20 miles an 
hour, was derailed by the falling of a drawbar, and four 
circus employees were killed and eight injured. The 
fastenings of the cross keys of the drawbar on both ends 
of the car that caused the trouble, were missing; and the 
chief inspector of the railroad believed that these fix- 
tures had been tampered with while the cars had been 
standing at Lakeport for several days, but the conclu- 
sion of the report does not adopt this view. The cars 
had been inspected at different points on the Boston & 
Maine several times in the two weeks prior to the date 
of the derailment, and the fastenings of the couplings 
were in rather shaky condition; but there was no evi- 
dence that their condition was actually dangerous at any 
time when inspected. 

Baltimore & Ohio, Martinsburg, W. Va., July 25, 3:30 
a.m.—A string of freight cars running uncontrolled in 
the yard on a descending grade collided with a standing 
locomotive, and pushed it forward, about 200 ft., to a 
point where it fouled a cross-over, and this locomotive 
was then struck by an approaching eastbound freight 
train, and was overturned. The fireman was killed. 
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The freight cars had run away because a brakeman left 
them without setting a sufficient number of brakes. 
This brakeman had left the cars unattended and walked 
away some distance to get a globe for his lantern, this 
being necessary because the lantern had been knocked 
off a freight car and had been broken. 

Southern Pacific, Cortena, Cal., July 29, 4:20 p.m.— 
Westbound passenger train No. 43, third section, 13 
cars, having stopped to make temporary repairs, was 
run into at the rear by westbound passenger No. 17— 
ten cars—moving at about 35 miles an hour; and the 
locomotive of No. 17 was overturned. The standing 
train was driven forward about 80 ft.; the observation 
car was crushed for 21 ft. and a wooden dining car in 
the middle of the train was crushed for about 10 ft. by 
the steel car immediately ahead of it. All of the cars in 
the first train were considerably damaged and most of 
those in the second train. Sixty-seven passengers, three 
mail clerks and 53 railroad and Pullman employees were 
injured. 

On this section of the road no block system is in use, 
though automatic signals are in course of construction 
on this division. The leading train while traveling at 
about 60 miles an hour had struck a hand mail cart at 
Maxwell, about three miles east of Cortena, and the 
right cylinder cock of the locomotive was broken off; 
this damage was the reason for the stop at Cortena. 
The train had been standing about eight or ten minutes 
and the flagman had gone back only about 900 feet. 
The blame is placed on the flagman and also on the 
conductor of the standing train, the conductor having 
gone forward to the engine instead of staying at or near 
the rear to keep track of the flagman. The engineman 
of No. 17 is also held at fault for running at excessive 
speed—about 60 miles an hour—when approaching a 
station where the view was obscure and on a line having 
no automatic block signals. There is a rule that when 
a flagman goes back, the conductor of a passenger train 
must take the flagman’s place; and the failure of No. 
17 to run more cautiously was also the violation of a 
specific rule, No. 91a. The leading train had been 
stopped between the switches so that, if necessary, a fol- 
lowing train could run around it, but the report Says 
that the engineman, while thus taking into considera- 
tion the following train, might have done still better by 
reducing speed and sending out a flagman before he 
passed around the curve entering Cortena, as none of 
the crew of the train knew that an unusual stop was 
to be made. The leaving of the mail truck near the 
track at Maxwell was in violation of, the rule requiring 
trucks, when not in use, to be placed in the baggage 
room or at the end or rear of the station building, and 
to be secured from accidental movement. 
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Harriman Medals Presented 


HE E. H. Harriman memorial medals awarded 

by the American Museum of Safety to various 

railroad companies in recognition of their safety 
records, for the year 1927, as announced in the Railway 
Age of July 21, page 122, were presented to the rep- 
resentatives of the several roads at a luncheon held 
at the Union League Club, New York City, on Wednes- 
day, December 12. The gold and silver medals were 
received, with brief acknowledgements by President 
Carl R. Gray, for the Union Pacific and President 
Horace Johnson for the Duluth & Iron Range. Other 
speakers at the luncheon included J. M. Davis, presi- 
dent of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western; William 
H. Williams, chairman of the Ann Arbor; R. H. Aish- 
ton, president, American Railway Association, Dr. 
Julius H. Parmelee, director, Bureau of Railway 
Economics and Frederick D. Underwood, former presi- 
dent of the Erie, personal representative of Mrs. Harri- 
man. Railroads are divided into groups, A, B and C, 
according to amount of locomotive mileage, and gold, 
silver and bronze medals are given respectively to large, 
medium and small roads. 

Arthur Williams, president of the American Museum 
of Safety, and chairman of the Committee of Awards, 
in presenting the medals, said in part: 

“The splendid accomplishments of the steam rail- 
roads of the country during recent years, in making 
travel and train operation increasingly safe for pas- 
sengers and workers, is a matter of congratulation and 
of personal interest to everyone. Last year 829,000,000 
passengers were carried and 1,735,000 employees 
served the Class I railroads of the country with marked 
accident reduction. 

“The economic as well as the humanitarian value of 
trained ‘safety effort in every department of our indus- 
trial life has been frequently demonstrated. The 
achievements of trained and intelligent effort have re- 
sulted in the elimination of a very large percentage of 
the accident and death rate in every activity where the 
effort has been made. The demonstrated accomplish- 
ments in this respect in the railroad field can perhaps 
be best shown by a comparison of 1923 with 1927. 
Between these two periods casualties in train, train- 
service and non-train accidents were reduced numer- 
ically by 67,477, or 37% per cent. Relatively speaking, 
on a cumulative basis, for the years 1924, 1925, 1926 
and 1927, as compared with fatalities to passengers 
and employees in 1923, there was a saving of about 
1,700 lives. 

“Fatalities to passengers have declined from 171 in 
1925 to 152 in 1926 and to 88 in 1927; while the non- 
fatal injuries have decreased from 4,952 in 1925 to 
4,461 in 1926 and to 3,893 in 1927. The record of 
employees shows that employee fatalities have gone 
down from 2,026 in 1923 to 1,569 in 1927, and non- 
fatal injuries from 152,678 to 88,223. 


“The Interstate Commerce Commission records indi- 


cate that the year 1927 was the banner year of a!l 
time from the safety standpoint. 
sengers killed was reduced to 88. One-third the num- 


ber of passengers were killed in proportion to the figures 


of ten years ago, and one-sixth the number in the same 
proportion to 20 years ago. 


“Another noteworthy feature resulting 


tected. It has been said that this interest represents the 
growth of the spiritual as against the material considera- 
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December 15, 1928 


tions which so predominantly prevailed in preceding 
periods in our national development. Speaking numen- 
cally, the number of employees injured last year was 4p- 
proximately one-half the number injured 10 years ago, 

“During the past eight years the Class I railroads 
have spent no less than 325 million dollars of new 
capital exclusively devoted te the safety and welfare 
of the traveling public and their workers. In addition 
to this must be included, probably a much larger sum 
in the shape of accident prevention expenditures ap- 
pearing in the operating accounts. It all constitutes a 
splendid and constantly growing record of achievement 
in a field which cannot too highly commend itself to 
the great American public.” 

The Union Pacific Railroad (3715 miles), the winner 
of this year’s gold medal, has a remarkable record of 
improvement and performance in 1927. The total 
fatalities were reduced from 45 in 1926 to 28 in 1927, 
or 37.8 per cent; the total number injured from 276 
to 228, a decline of 17.4 per cent. No passenger fatality 
occurred during 1927; employee fatalities were re- 
duced from 13 to 6 and those of “all others,” including 
grade crossings, from 31 to 22. As against its own 
previous performance, the figures of last year indicate 
an improvement in total equated points of 35.6 per 
cent. 

The Duluth & Iron Range, the winner of the silver 
medal, has operated two consecutive years without 
a fatality to passengers or employees, and during the 
period of 1923-1927 has reduced its casualty rate 77 
per cent. 

The Texas Mexican, the winner of the bronze medal, 
during 1927 had no casualties of any kind to either 
passengers or employees. 

A certificate of honorable mention was presented to 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western and also one 
to the Seaboard Air Line, both in Group A; also one 
to the Ann Arbor and one to the New Orleans & 
Northeastern in Group B. The Lackawanna reduced 
its fatalities 24.4 per cent and had only two passenger 
fatalities in all. The Seaboard Air Line showed a re- 
duction of 50.8 per cent as compared with the previous 
year; and in 1927, had no fatalities to passengers. The 
Ann Arbor had in 1927, as compared with 1926, a 100 
per cent reduction in fatalities and 68 per cent reduc- 
tion in non-fatal injuries. The New Orleans & North- 
eastern showed 75 per cent reduction in fatalities and 
72.1 per cent reduction in non-fatal accidents. 

Mr. Williams expressed warm thanks to his fellow 
members on the Committee of Awards, Messrs. R. H 
Aishton, Samuel -O. Dunn, and John J. Esch; and 
also made cordial reference to Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, 
Dr. M. O. Lorenz and L. R. Palmer, who had assisted 


the committee. 
x x x 








Southern Pacific Trains at San Luis Obispo, Cal. 
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New Books 


Looking Backward 








Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian. 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


The Trade aud Railway Outlook, by R. Bell. The Assistant 
General Manager, London & North Eastern Railway, reviews 
recent railway events and tendencies in Great Britain, Amer- 
ica, Germany and elsewhere, in a singularly interesting and 
stimulating paper. 16 p. Pub, by L.N.E.R. Works, Stratford, 
Eng. Apply to Author, London, England. 

Proceedings, 1928, Institution of Railway Signal Engineers. 
Papers presented from February to August include “Speed 
and Route Signal Aspects Compared”, by C. W. Prescott, 
“The Siemens & Halske Lock and Block System” by T. S. 
Lascelles, and “The Square Sheet Locking Table,” by A. 
C. Rose. Library catalog (20 p.) also included. [178 p.j 
Pub. by the Institution, Reading, England. Seven shillings, 
sixpence, 

Florida, An Advancing State, 1907-1917-1927. “An industrial 
survey authorized by the Legislature of 1927 and carried 
through under the direction of Nathan Mayo, Commissioner 
of Agriculture, Tallahassee, Florida.” “Transportation in 
Florida” on pages 96-124 includes historical sketches and re- 
cent statistics of rail, highway, waterway, and air transporta- 
tion. 342 p. Pub. by Florida State Dept. of Agriculture, Talla- 
hassee, Florida. 

Government Ownership and Operation of Railroads, by 
Walter M. W. Splawn. A survey of railway ownership and 
operation throughout the world, accompanied by 44 maps and 
numerous statistical tables. Chapter 16 outlines railway his- 
tory in the United States bringing out points sometimes over- 
looked, while the remaining chapters (17-22) record the re- 
sults of government operation and the achievements of the 
period since the return of the roads to the owners. The 
appendix contains data on railways in the smaller countries, 
and an historical account (with map) of the “Trans-Siberian.” 
Bibliography, p. 463-468. 478 p. Pub. by the Macmillan Co., 
New York City, $5. 


Periodical Articles 


The Value of Bibliographies, by Eugene R. Woodson. The 
Secretary of the Railway Accounting Officers Association dis- 
cusses the combination of essentials that result in useful bib- 
liographies. Special Libraries, November 1928, p. 321-323. 

Renascent Germany, by Lincoln Eyre. “German railway 
system is the world’s largest private employer of labor” p. 
691-693. “Germany leads all Europe in commercial aviation” 
p. 693-699. Illustrations include Berlin. yards, p. 642, and 
Berlin airport, p. 643. National Geographic Magazine, De- 
cember 1928, p. 639-717. 

Railway Economy Scheme in England, by Leslie T. Portch. 
*in connection with the keen competition in England between 
the railways and motor-transport agencies, a co-operation 
agreement has been reached by the London, Midland & Scot- 
tish and the Great Western Railway Companies for a more 
united opposition to road competition.” p. 613. Commerce 
Reports, December 3, 1928, p. 613-614. 

The Necessity for Transportation Libraries, by W. Rodney 
Long. The Chief of the Foreign Railways Section, Trans- 
portation Division, Department of Commerce, states that in 
the course of the research that’ produced several of the 
studies previously noted in Booklists, “We learned several 
interesting things...... and one was that there is probably 
more data available in this country on railways in certain 
foreign countries than is actually possessed in any one source 
by the country itself.” p. 318. Special Libraries, November 
1928, p. 318-321. 








Fifty Years Ago 


An official tabulation of the lines of the Chicago & North 
Western, including several branch lines recently completed in 
Minnesota, shows that it now has a total mileage of 2,158, a 
greater mileage than is owned, leased and operated by any 
company in the United States except the Pennsylvania.—Rail- 
way Age, December 12, 1878. 


A bill reported in 1877 from the Committee on Commerce, 
which has as its purpose the regulation of interstate commerce, 
was passed in the House of Representatives on Wednesday by 
a vote of 139 to 110. The bil! makes it unlawful for any per- 
son or persons engaged in the transportation of property by 
railroad from one state to another to receive any greater or 
less compensation from one person than from another for 
like and contemporaneous service. It also makes it unlawful 
for any person so engaged to allow any rebate or drawback 
on shipments or to enter into a combination with another car- 
rier to prevent the carriage of property from being continu- 
ous, and prohibits the pooling of freight. It would be unlaw- 
ful to charge a greater amount for carrying freight for a 
shorter than for a longer distance—Chicago Railway Review, 
December 14, 1878. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


The Tennessee Central has completed the construction of an 
extension from Nashville, Tenn., to Hopkinsville, Ky., 85 miles. 
Trafic arrangements have been made for the interchange of 
business with the Illinois Central at Hopkinsville—Ratlway 
Age, December 18, 1903. 


George Westinghouse, in a letter to a New York news- 
paper, expresses the belief that the overhead trolley will fast 
supersede the third rail as a means of supplying current to 
electrically operated railroad trains in tunnels and on ele- 
vated structures. He stated that the use of the third rail never 
has been justified—Raitlway Age, December 18, 1903. 


A bill has been prepared and will shortly be introduced into 
the House of Representatives providing that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission make its report to Congress through 
the President instead of direct, as now. The promoters of 
this legislation have consulted Mr. Roosevelt about it and say 
that it will have his approval. He is said to have given up 
his idea that the Commission should be made subordinate to 
the Department of Commerce.—Railway Age, December 18, 
1903. 


Ten Years Ago 


In an address at New York on December 7, W. S. Carter, 
director of the division of labor of the Railroad Administration, 
said that labor is now for the first time recognized on an 
equality in solving the problems of railroad administration. An 
effect of federal control on railway labor has been the inspira- 
tion for better things—that life is really worth living, he con- 
cluded.—Railway Age, December 13, 1918. 


Extension of the period of federal control of the railroads 
for five years, or until January 1, 1924, in order to make pos- 
sible a more complete test of government control, and as an 
alternative to a return of the roads to their owners under 
the former conditions, was recommended to Congress by Di- 
rector General McAdoo on December 11. He declared that he 
is not interested in proving or disproving the theory of govern- 
ment ownership or any other kind of theory.—Railway Age, 
December 13, 1918. 
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Odds and Ends of Railroading 














How Have the Mighty Fallen 


As we go to press, the sad news comes in that the former 
railway depot at Axtell, Kan., is to be converted (of all things) 
into a seed store. 


Oldest Vet 


Judge Frederick Seymour, 98, former baggage agent of the 
Chicago & North Western, is the oldest civil war veteran in 
the state of Illinois. At the Armistice Day parade in his home 
town, the judge was one of the most active figures. 


Evolution? 


A Northern Pacific roadbed in Montana is to become a 
public highway. A few weeks ago the railway completed the 
construction of a new line on the east side of the Bitter Root 
river in western Montana. Under an agreement the railway 
has begun to tear up tracks for 25 miles on the west side of 
the river and trains are now operating over the new line. The 
roadbed on the west side line is to be surfaced and recon- 
structed by the county into a public highway. 


Look Out for Red-Skins! 


“Run slow and carefully between Holdenville and Ada, Okla., 
looking out for obstructions on track and track torn up by hos- 
tile Indians.” 

Such was the train order, given at Sapulpa, Okla., April 20, 
1902, to John W. Page, a Frisco engineer. The order was oc- 
casioned by the fact that a band of 400 Seminole Indians, led 
by Chief Crazy Snake, was on the war path at that time. 


We Stand Corrected 


I must take exception to the second item on page 978 of 
your issue of November 17, as Mr. Farina is not the only father 
of triplets in the railway field. Henry Howard, motorman on 
the Collinsville interurban division of this company, is also 
the father of triplets. They are Ella May, Della May and Stella 
May, are now eight years old and are in perfect health. 

G. W. Welsh, 
Vice-President & General Manager, 
East St. Louis & Suburban. 


Football Heroes 


The roster of football heroes for 1928, as in other seasons, 
contains its quota of railway sons. The Pennsylvania contrib- 
uted Raymond Vaughn and Stewart Wilson. Vaughn, who is 
the son of a janitor at Oil City, Pa., performed as regular full- 
back for Colgate university. Wilson, himself a lineman on the 
Pennsylvania during the summer holidays, is also the son of 
the division engineer at Oil City. He was a star halfback on 
the freshman team of Washington and Jefferson university 
this season. The Illinois Central contributes William Moore 
and Joseph Nash. Moore is the son of an engineman and is 
the outstanding backfield performer for Loyola university of 
New Orleans. Nash is the son of the superintendent of motive 
power at Freeport, Ill., and played center this season for the 
celebrated Notre Dame eleven. 


Tunnels 


A new railway liaison between the French Riviera and the 
Italian Piedmont through wild and picturesque Alpine moun- 
tains was opened recently. The French had long opposed the 
new railway for military reasons. The construction was begun 
in 1910, but was postponed by the war and post-war financial 
difficulties. The track is only 40 miles long, yet it is one of 
the most remarkable engineering feats in France, more than 
two-thirds of the line being underground through the mountains. 
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All of this is reminiscent of the boomer fireman who got a job 
en a line through the Tennessee mountains. After one run 
over the district of 131 miles, which boasted 32 tunnels, he 
quit, explaining that he wouldn’t work on the road until they 
got it all in the open or else all roofed over, he didn’t care 
which. 

Reducing Freight Claims 


In the serious wreck of a coal train several cars of coal were 
piled up, ground in or so mixed up in the grade that it was 
impracticable to pick them up. In his effort to secure relief, 
the claim agent suggested that this material had been used for 
and should be charged to ballast. The engineer of maintenance 
replied: : 

“I must refuse this charge lest it suggest charging several 
freight car trucks and other material well embedded in the 
right-of-way to maintenance account. I have issued positive 
instructions that hereafter coal, car-bodies, trucks and mer- 
chandise shall not be used for ballast.” 


Another Thirsty Passenger 


Malcolm McCartney of Chicago is a lawyer and a husband. 
Some husband, too. The action he performed recently will 
probably be calendared in women’s clubs. Mr. McCartney put 
his wife and three small children on the Wolverine of the 
Michigan Central for Boston and Cape Cod. There were 
seven pieces of luggage and the baby’s feed bag. On the way 
back to his office he discovered that he was carrying the keys 
to all the luggage and the baby’s food supply. Calling up the 
air transport he engaged a plane and in thirty minutes he was 
at the flying field. Pilot Knoop was waiting, warming up the 
motor. Loading himself and his keys in the plane, they were 
off. In one hour and seventeen minutes they were in Kalama- 
zoo. At the field McCartney found a farmer’s truck which 
carried him to the station just four minutes ahead of the train. 
Mrs. McCartney was bewildered. She had not missed the 
keys. McCartney flew back. 


Picking and Choosing 


The following correspondence was interchanged last month 
between E. J. White, vice-president and general solicitor of 
the Missouri Pacific and Scott B. Dayton, an attorney in Mr. 
White’s home town of Aurora, Mo. Mr. Dayton’s letter fol- 
lows: 

“One of your freight trains came along the other day and 
smashed into Ollie Ison, who works, and missed his dad, who 
does not work. It also missed Ben Drake, Dave Eddington, 
Fred Lovejoy, et al.. who do not work. I have taken it up 
with the ladies’ aid, the chamber of commerce, the Saturday 
club, the city administration, the county court and Paul McKin- 
ley and the final decision is that, unless you can instruct your 
engineers to smash those selected, you will have to detour 
this city.” 

In reply, Judge White wrote: 

“T am in receipt of your letter of October 8, and am sorry 
to learn we smashed into the only man in Aurora who worked 
since I left town. In view of the decision of the different 
civic bodies in Aurora, in which, I note, our friend Paul Mc- 
Kinley concurred, we shall try and get the operating department 
to issue instructions that our engineers shall either pick out 
some of the other citizens in the town who do not work the 
next time they run into a traveler on the highway, or, as you 
suggest, we shall “detour” the city. In the meantime, I think 
that it would be advisable.at night to have the citizens who do 
not work carry lanterns, and in the day-time, have them ap- 
propriately marked by badges, so that the engineers can see 
them at least 30 ft. ahead on the crossing. I am sending your 
letter to the head of the claim department with the instructions 
to confer with you and get your advice in regard to handling 
this and similar claims at Aurora.” 
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SENATOR BROOKHART has introduced in 
the Senate a bill, S. 4660 to provide for 
the establishment of an eight-hour day for 
yardmasters. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION. OF RAIL- 
ROAD SUPERINTENDENTS will hold its next 
convention in Mexico City, Mexico, on 
June 4 to 7, inclusive, 1929; instead of 
June 18 to 21, as heretofore announced. 


Truck Owner Pays for Damage 
at Crossing 


In the Supreme Court of New Jersey 
at Jersey City, N. J., on December 7 the 
Central of New Jersey was awarded 
$167.50 by a jury in the suit of the road 
against August Agabiti of Trenton, 
whose automobile damaged one of the 
railroad’s cars at a highway crossing in 
August, 1925. Agabiti’s counterclaim for 
$300 was not ailowed. 


U.S. Army Reserve Corps News— 
Railway Units 


Adrian Byron Chaney, assistant engi- 
neer, Missouri Pacific, with headquarters 
at Van Buren, Ark., has been appointed 
first lieutenant, Engineer Reserve. 

Donald Young Geddes, division super- 
intendent, Pennsylvania, with headquar- 
ters at Jersey City, N. J., has been ap- 
pointed major, Engineer Reserve. . 


Position of L. I. on Oyster Bay 
Electrification 


The position of the Long Island with 
reference to the electrification of its 
Oyster Bay branch is outlined in a recent 
letter of George LeBoutillier, vice-presi- 
dent of the Long Island and Pennsyl- 
vania, to the Glen Cove Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The letter states that studies indicate 
that it would cost $3,280,000 to electrify, 
and equip for electric operation, the 
Oyster Bay branch while indicated sav- 
ings would be 1.1 per cent less than the 
interest charges on the new capital. It 
sontinues to state that there is little im- 
mediate inclination on the part of the 
road to undertake this work since it is 
now faced with enormous expenditures 
for grade crossing eliminations. 





29, Leaving Portland, Me. 


NEWS of the WEEK — 


Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioners Re-Appointed 

President Coolidge on December 6 sent 
to the Senate the nominations of three 
of the present members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. P. J. Farrell, who 
has been serving under a recess appoint- 
ment, succeeding J. J. Esch, because the 
Senate did not act upon his former nom- 
ination before the adjournment of the last 
session, was nominated for appointment 
for the term ending December 31, 1934, 
and Clyde B. Aitchison and Claude R. 
Porter were nominated for reappointment 
for terms expiring at the end of 1935. 
Pat M. Neff was also re-appointed as a 
member of the Board of Mediation for a 
term ending January 1, 1934. 


Track to Be Laid on Snow 


Fifty miles of road will be all that is 
left to construct on the Hudson Bay Rait- 
way following the close of the construc- 
tion season, which has not yet ended, It 
is expected that by the end of next yeara 
workable line, capable of carrying freight 
trains, will be running into Fort Church- 
ill. The method employed to attain this 
will be to lay the last few miles down to 
the snow, train-filling with ballast as oc- 
casion serves at the break-up in the 
spring. 

In this way a considerable quantity of 
material for the construction of the 
harbor works at Fort Churchill will be 
taken in during the winter of 1929-30. 


Report on Hours-of-Service Law 


The Bureau of safety of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued its sta- 
tistical analysis, for the year ending June 
30, 1928, of the monthly reports made by 
the railroads showing instances in which 
employees were on duty for periods other 
than those prescribed by law. The 
pamphlet gives data from 517 roads being 
all roads which made reports on this sub- 
ject in the 12 months referred to; and, so 
far as these roads are concerned, com- 
parisons are made with the records of 
the four years next preceding. The total 
reports, for 1928, was 20,741 which in- 
cludes 9,129 employees in train service 
and 11,612 in telegraph service. 
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‘and as prescribed by Congress.” 











These totals are made up as follows: 
Continuing on duty for longer than 16 
consecutive hours, 8,082; returning to 
duty after 16 hours’ continuous service 
without having had 10 consecutive hours 
off duty, 214; returning to duty after ag- 
gregate service of 16 hours without hav- 
ing had 8 consecutive hours off duty, 21; 
continuing on duty after aggregate serv- 
ice of 16 hours, 812. All of these items 
which refer to the 16-hour period deal 
with train service. Telegraph operators 
in 24-hour offices were on duty more than 
nine hours in 110,016 instances; on duty 
more than 13 hours, in daytime offices, 
596. 

The total of all instances (20,741) is 
less than two-thirds the total for the pre- 


ceding year; the totals for five years 
showing— 

Year 1924... .48,232 Year 1927....32,265 
Year 1925... .37,497 Year 1928... .20,741 
Year 1926. ...42,200 


Carriers’ O’Fallon Brief 


Counsel for the appellant railways in 
St. Louis & O’Fallon valuation and re- 
capture case, set for oral argument be- 
fore the United States Supreme Court 
on January 2, have filed their brief—a 
printed document of 186 pages. 

In it the carriers contend that “the 
Commission should have found the actual 
value of the property in accordance with 
the established law. The Commission in- 
stead guessed at the original cost which 
was actually unknown. The carriers in- 
sist that effect should be given to the 
present level of reproduction cost but do 
not claim that any such method of valu- 
ation is applicable to all the railroads of 
the country since all railroad property is 
not alike.” 

The carriers believe the Commission 
in its report has greatly exaggerated the 
“unfortunate economic effects of follow- 
ing the law as declared by the Courts 
They 
do not believe that the basing of rates on 
the value of property would have the 
effect of substantially increasing rates. 


“Even the Commission,” they say, “is 
appareitly of that view. The carriers are 
merely claiming the same _ treatment 


which has been given to all the other 
utilities whose investment is aimost as 
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great as that of the railroads. The car- 
riers believe that even taking an extreme 
view of the law, the increase of rates 
resulting from basing them on the true 
value of the property would not be more 
than from 8 per cent to 11 per cent. 
These percentages contemplate even ex- 
treme conditions which are not actual and 
probably will not exist. The Commission s 
findings of value are purely artificial.” 

The brief is signed by Frederick H. 
Wood, Robert H, Kelley, Leslie Craven 
and Daniel N. Kirby, attorneys, and 
Charles Nagel, of counsel. 


Safety Program for January 


L. G. Bentley, chairman of the commit- 
tee on education, Safety Section, A. R. A., 
in circular No. 212, proposing a schedule 
for the activities of safety committees 
during the month of January, calls at- 
tention to the fact that we are now en- 
tering upon the sixth year of the great 
safety program, to reduce casualties 35 
per cent by the end of 1930; and he calls 
upon all railroads to come triumphantly 
into the home stretch of this great life 
saving program. Inspiration for the work 
in 1929 and 1930, is found in the records 
of total casualties to employees for the 
5% years; the total of 153,900 in 1923, 
gradually falling to 89,058 in 1927, and 
there is a prospect of not over 70,000 for 
1928. <A table is given showing casual- 
ties, from different causes, in the first 
half of 1928 as compared with the first 
half of 1923, with large decreases in every 
item except that of fatalities at highway 
grade crossings. 

What has been done can be done again, 
says Mr. Bentley, and he repeats the prin- 
ciples and methods which have been suc- 
cessfully followed in the past, as follows 
(abbreviated) : 

Fig. 1. Safety work must have approval 
of highest officer. 

Fig. 2. Causes of accidents should be 
removed before rather than after the ac- 
cident occurs. 

Fig. 3. Personal injuries should be in- 
vestigated by special committees. 

Fig. 4. Get inyured men back to work 
as soon as they are able, but exercise 
good judgment and have co-operation of 
surgical department. 

Fig. 5. Contests between different di- 
visions and different operating units have 
proved of great value. 


Appropriations for I. C. C. 
Recommended 


Appropriations amounting to $8,213,825 
for the work of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1930, are recommended in the 
estimates of the Bureau of the Budget, 
transmitted to Congress by the President 
on December 5. This represents an in- 
crease of $163,270 over the total appro- 
priated for the present fiscal year, ending 
June 30, 1929, which, in addition to the 
regular appropriations, included $395,810 
required to meet the provisions of the 
amended law relating to classification of 
salaries of government employees. 

The estimate for 1930, according to the 
President’s budget message, involves an 
increase of $168,336 for the general work 
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of enforcing the laws to regulate com- 
merce and covers the employment of ad- 
ditional attorney-examiners, travel ex- 
penses, and cost of reporting, which in- 
crease, the message says, “should enable 
the commission to bring to date the large 
number of appeals of shippers now pend- 
ing.” An increase of $16,280 for the gen- 
eral work of policing the accounts of the 
carriers is explained by the statement that 
“this activity has fallen behind owing to 
the large amount of work in connection 
with section 15-a (recapturable income)”, 
and that these additional funds will be 
used for this purpose.” For the valua- 
tion of carriers an increase of $202,160 is 
recommended, as needed for the primary 
valuation of 204 new roads which have 
come into existence since the field inven- 
tories were completed in their localities, 
for the appraisal of lands, and for polic- 
ing the returns of additions, betterments, 
and retirements. Decreases are recom- 
mended as follows: $7,800 for safety de- 
vice inspection; $105,580 in connection 
with signal and train-control devices ; $20,- 
396 in the division of locomotive inspec- 
tion and $90,000 in printing and binding, 
said to be possible owing to the fact that 
“practically all” of the valuation reports 
have been printed. 

For the Board of Mediation the budget 
estimate is $348,270, a decrease of $6,732 
from the appropriation for 1929. 


Mechanically Operated Firedoors 
Recommended by Examiner 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on December 6 made public a proposed 
report by Special Examiner John L. 
Rogers on the complaints filed by the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen and the Public Utilities 
Commission of Ohio, recommending that 
the commission find that “the safety of 
employees and travelers upon railroads 
requires that steam locomotives, except 
locomotives using oil fuel, have a mechan- 
ically-operated firedoor, so constructed 
and maintained that it may be operated by 
pressure of the foot on a pedal, or other 
suitable appliance, located on the floor or 
deck of cab or tender and a suitable dis- 
tance from the firedoor, so that it may be 
conveniently operated by the person firing 
the locomotive.” Appropriate additions to 
the rules for the inspection and testing 
of locomotives and tenders are recom- 
mended, to be made effective immediately 
on new locomotives and as to locomotives 
in service when they receive Class 4 or 
heavier repairs, with a provision that all 
locomotives shall be equipped as required 
by not later than January 1, 1931. 

The legislatures of a number of states 
had passed laws requiring mechanically- 
operated fircdoors but the Supreme Court 
held that state legislation on the subject 
had been precluded because of the federal 
boiler inspection act was intended to occu- 
py the field; and therefore the complaints 
were filed with the commission. The rail- 
roads did not question the power of the 
commission to require the device but those 
who opposed the issuance of an order 
urged that the facts are not sufficient to 
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justify the exercise of the power; that the 
hand-operated and the mechanically oper- 
ated firedoors are about equally safe and 
that there are certain substantial objec- 
tions to the mechanically-operated door 
from the standpoint of operation which 
render this type of door undesirable. The 
cost of applying the mechanically oper- 
ated door was stated as approximately 
$125 per locomotive as against about $15 
for the hand-operated door; and the 
American Railway Association, in its an- 
swer on behalf of the major railroads, 
took the position that expenditures for 
mechanically operated doors are less ur- 
gent than the needs for other safety mea- 
sures. 

As to this the examiner’s report says 
that the five major carriers who have 
done less in applying mechanically ope- 
rated doors than others and on which most 
of the locomotives still have hand-operated 
doors, are among the most prosperous 
roads in the United States; also that the 
saving in fuel to be expected from the 
use of the mechanical doors should re- 
turn the cost in less than a year. 

The chief inspector of locomotives of 
the commission has - frequently recom- 
mended such a requirement and the re- 
port states that such doors have been 
applied voluntarily by a majority of the 
carriers. A questionnaire sent to all Class 
I roads showed that of 59,894 locomotives, 
7,198 stoker-fired locomotives and 25,468 
hand-fired locomotives are equipped with 
mechanically-operated firedoors, while 6,- 
998 burn oil as fuel. In commenting on 
the summary of the replies the report 
says that 61 per cent of all hand-fired lo- 
comotives and 70 per cent of the stoker- 
fired locomotives in service are equipped 
with mechanically-operated firedoors, and 
that the principal defense in the proceed- 
ings was made by the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, the Reading, the Pennsyl- 
vania, the Central of New Jersey and the 
Union Pacific, which had 11,200 locomo- 
tives in service and only 13 per cent 
equipped with mechanically-operated fire- 
doors. 


Mechanical Engineers Hold An- 
nual Meeting in New York 


The annual meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, which 
was held in the Engineering Societies 
building, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, 
New York, December 3 to 7, 1928, in- 
clusive, drew the largest attendance for 
this event in the history of the society. 
The total registration for the week was 
2,525, which exceeds the registration fig- 
ure of 2,335 for 1927 by 190. The at- 
tendance of mechanical engineers em- 
ployed in the railroad and railway supply 
industries also broke all previous rec- 
ords. Both the morning and afternoon 
sessions of the Railroad Division were 
well attended, nearly 100 registering at 
the morning session, Wednesday, Decem- 
per 5, and considerably over that num- 
ber at the afternoon session. 

The Seventh National Exposition of 


‘Power and Mechanical Engineering was 


also held during the same week at the 
Grand Central Palace, New York. The ex- 
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positi mn this year had a total of 644 cx- 
hibits, of which 300 were exhibits of 
machinery or equipment for the gener- 
ation, distribution, or utilization of pow- 
er; 183 related to heating, ventilation or 
refrigeration; 28 showed instruments for 
the indication or control of steam pres- 
sure, temperature, time or speed; 17 
showed safety appliances, and 112 ex- 
hibited machine tools or shop equipment, 

This year for the first time the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Railroad Di- 
yision made a careful study of the en- 
tire program of the annual mecting and 
developed a program of techincal papers 
that it considered to be of interest to 
railroad men. The consolidated railroad 
program consisted of 33 papers, only four 
of which were presented by the Railroad 
Division itself, the others being presented 
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by other professional divisions of the so- 
ciety, such as the Machine Shop Prac- 
tice, the Materials Handling, Managc- 
ment, Oil and Gas Power, etc. 

A short business session of the Rail- 
road Division was held at the close of 
the technical sessions on Wednesday at- 
ternoon, December 5. It was decided to 
appoint a general committee of 15 mem- 
bers, in addition to the executive com- 
mittee of five members, which would elect 
each year the new member of the ex- 
ecutive committee, subject to the approval 
of the president of the society. The gen- 
eral committee will assist in the super- 
vision of the activities of the division. It 
was also decided to increase the survey 
cominittee of the division to 10 members, 
whose function would be to report on the 
various research and _= standardization 
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projects of the society and to represent 
the division in the conduct of any of this 
work, where considered necessary. 

The following were appointed by the 
president of the society to serve on the 
executive committee, Railroad Division, 
for 1929: R. S. McConnell, chief con- 
sulting engineer, Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Philadelphia, Pa. (chairman); A. 
F. Stuebing, chief engineer, Bradford 
Corporation, New York; Eliot Sumner, 
assistant to general superintendent of 
motive power, Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; A. G. Trumbull, chief mechanical 
engineer, Erie, New York; Joseph B. En- 
nis, vice-president in charge of engineer- 
ing, American Locomotive Company, New 
York, and Marion B. Richardson, asso- 
ciate mechanical editor, Railway Age, 
New York (secretary). 








Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class I Steam Railways in the United States 


Compiled from the Monthly 














United States Eastern District Pocahontas Region 
~ ies —~ _ we “se ~ o 
Ttem 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 * 
Average number of miles 
GOUEREE ccccccioncase 240,657.91 239,523.70 59,357.11 59,388.06 $,632.53 5,621.16 
Revenues: 
PUGMEER accicccccuces $492,275,230 $452,893,374 $202,259,577 $181,508,931 $23,187,148 $21,402,763 
PassON@EkT .ccccccccce @69,563,949 675,219,255 37,309,339 39,327,228 1,239,093 1,482,372 
Dt ctgs0us cnennsecs 9,529,000 7,974,072 3,836,472 3,005,992 236,068 205,890 
IS nec ckcesuane 14,049,200 14,174,757 6,466,186 7,034,530 288,636 344,699 
All other transportation 19,215,540 18,363,983 10,940,420 10,141,234 198,960 207,335 
ST 12,342,010 11,593,660 6,230,915 5,775,588 284,469 327,135 
Joint facility—Cr. 1,128,165 1,200,683 419,847 469,039 10,360 20,324 
Joint facility—Dr. 320,690 413,557 79,202 156,860 3,417 3,271 
Ry. operat’g revenues 617,782,404 581,006,227 267,383,554 247,105,682 25,441,317 23,987,247 
Expenses : 
Maintenance of way 
and structures ...... 78,319,006 76,315,374 32,868,813 32,481,891 3,190,118 3,448,811 
Mainten’ce of equipm’t 103,079,429 104,727,723 48,708,658 48,349,046 4,699,135 4,604,612 
PEE sitter bncwdanes 10,373,350 9,948,510 3,815,153 3,779,873 282,143 251,689 
Transportation ....... 189,582,608 189,793,158 87,665,213 87,577,858 5,905,500 6,182,698 
Miscellaneous operat’ns 4,829,014 4,649,281 2,221,129 2,180,172 71,002 79,380 
SE ietcheaneeens 16,270,867 16,242,390 7,003,437 7,462,773 586,145 542,600 
Transportation for in- 
vestment—Cr. ...... 1,294,587 1,835,041 344,673 290,414 28,557 86,276 
Ry. operat’g expenses 401,159,687 399,841,395 181,937,730 181,541,199 14,705,486 15,023,514 
Net revenue from rail- 
way operations ...... 216,622,717 181,164,832 85,445,824 65,564,483 10,735,831 8,963,733 
Railway tax accruals.. 39,082,169 36,398,735 15,744,556 14,089,568 1,549,034 1,932,965 
Uncollectible ry. rev’s.. 102,474 123,578 31,600 29,738 5,164 ,054 
Ry. operating income 177,438,074 144,642,519 69,669,668 51,445,177 9,181,633 7,028,714 
Equip’t rents—Dr. bal.. 8,894,756 8,476,499 3,725,791 3,023,634 4652,952 4621,995 
Joint facility rent—Dr. 
0 Rr e 2,227,858 2,125,807 1,169,913 1,030,356 96,776 106,363 
Net railway operating 
OGD s6: aphiense 166,315,460 134,040,213 64,773,964 47,391,187 9,737,809 7,544,346 
Ratio of expenses to 
revenues (per cent)... 64.94 68.82 68.04 73.47 57.80 62.63 
FOR TEN MONTHS ENDED WITH OCTOBER, 1928 
Average number of miles 
PE 6ctéteckenaeen 240,306.09 239,282.81 59,342.27 59,434.02 5,626.63 5,617.97 
Revenues : 
EE ktacedswdeawes 3,907,309,679 3,929,781,530 1,672,597,417 1,711,466,268 192,228,839 210,539,644 
PE. 6 vecanen wad €758,959,132 e823,749.236 398,750,977 424,449,710 14,229,225 16,988,456 
steve ksenacecasd 82,833,354 78,132,225 31,874,299 29,718,414 2,117,211 2,027,146 
er 115,723,897 116,813,733 53,145,283 55,456,465 2,493,366 2,684,096 
All other transportation 174,128,990 174,438,538 98,552,535 97,471,888 1,934,212 2,092,927 
SO eee 105,412,666 109,113,062 52,496,498 54,186,200 2,991,808 3,812,053 
Joint facility—Cr. 11,123,356 11,608,590 4,235,875 4,661,375 122,786 154,395 
Joint facility—Dr. 3,511,049 4,206,672 1,110,470 1,366,112 50,228 24,113 
Ry. operat’g revenues 5,151,980,025 5,239,430,242 2,310,542,414 2,376,044,208 216,067,219 238,274,504 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way 
and structures ...... 716,070,182. 739,111,269 296,026,195 307,848,283 30,487,921 32,808,455 
Mainten’ce of equipm’t 980,619,954 1,029,808,563 457,380,877 488,109,862 44,886,281 49,211,344 
PGE o0ce0ccenncuee 104,337,007 100,479,141 38,747,558 37,304,060 2,697 .948 2,634,011 
Transportation ....... 1,745,857,871 1,811,547,216 815,440,992 857,701,164 55,828,901 61,806,746 
Miscellaneous operat’ns 47,089,762 47,241,097 21,704,590 21,788,841 794,216 833,592 
a Peer 161,124,251 160,644,733 71,566,200 73,148,272 6,000,178 5,618,920 
Transportation for in- 
vestment—Cr. ...... 12,848,092 13,871,893 2,294,177 2,449,323 290,921 500,058 
Ry. operat’g expenses 3,742,250,935 3,874,960,126 1,698,572,235 1,783,451,159 140,404,524 152,413,010 
Net revenue from rail- 
way operations ...... 1,409,729,090 1,364,470,116 611,970,179 592,593,049 75,662,695 85,861,494 
Railway tax accruals.. 324,653,799 323,876,754 135,956,036 133,001,817 16,158,023 18,111,397 
Uncollectible ry. rev’s.. 1,061,421 1,230,869 506,974 471,357 20,715 43,192 
Ry. operating income 1,084,013,870 1,039,362,493 475,507,169 459,119,875 59,483,957 67,706,905 
Equip’t rents—Dr. bal.. 77,376,640 74,573,743 39,543,250 37,786,202 45,570,498 44,995,083 
Joint facility rent—Dr. 
SS oct decvennaes 20,492,394 20,771,647 10,414,158 10,088,770 1,061,698 992,684 
Net railway operating 
ee PST ee 986,144,836 944,017,103 425,549,761 411,244,903 63,992,757 71,709,304 
Ratio of expenses to 
revenues (per cent)... 72.64 73.96 73.51 75.06 64.98 63.96 





a Includes $3,262,693 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
d Deficit or other reverse items. 


parlor car surcharge. 


Reports of Revenues and Expenses for 185 Steam Railways, Including 16 Switching and Terminal Companies. 


FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1928 AND 1927 


Southern Region Western District 
—— = 


rf a — 
1928 i927 1928 1927 
40,118,82 39,811.02 135,549.45 134,703.46 






644,097,235 


93,225,892 
129,033,085 
17,356,174 
223,774,751 
4,952,157 
20,972,284 


763,017 
488,551,326 


155,545,909 
42,367,682 
172,536 
113,005,691 
3,634,109 
779,476 
108,592,106 


75.85 


b Includes $3,346,392 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
ée Includes $34,052,593 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. 


687,357,829 


100,814,454 
136,357,660 
17,359,763 
239,989,753 
5,114,112 
20,956,239 


167,977,155 
42,952,616 
202,595 
124,821,944 
5,191,554 
955,037 
118,675,353 
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1,981,273,157 


296,330,174 
349,319,711 
45,535,327 
650,813,227 
19,638,799 
62,585,589 


9,499,977 
1,414,722,850 


566,550,307 
130,172,058 
361,196 
436,017,053 
39,769,779 
8,237,062 


388,010,212 
71.40 


ec Includes $33,734,854 


$57,255,909 $56,621,465 $209,572,596 $193,360,215 
8,274,785 9,362,419 22,740,732 25,047,236 
1,345,358 1,177,124 4,111,102 3/585,066 
1,612,987 1,637,927 5,681,391 5,157,601 
1,117,442 1,305,414 6,958,718 6,710,000 
1,041,378 1,189,463 4,785,248 4,301,474 
155,550 123,058 542,408 588,262 
33,647 37,202 204,424 216,224 
70,769,762 71,379,668 254,187,771 238,533,630 
9,613,826 10,154,573 32,646,249 30,230,099 
12,935,287 13,867,698 36,736,349 37,906,367 
1,713,879 1,723,288 4,562,175 4,193,660 
22,651,095 24,048,865 73,360,800 71,983,737 
453,144 442,825 2,083,739 1,946,904 
2,135,320 2,088,589 6,545,965 6,148,428 
57,578 143,325 863,779 1,315,026 
49,444,973 52,182,513 155,071,498 151,094,169 
21,324,789 19,197,155 99,116,273 87,439,461 
4,921,871 4,783,486 16,866,708 15,592,716 
17,556 26,089 48,154 5,697 
16,385,362 14,387,580 82,201,411 71,781,048 
482,475 352,009 5,904,392 5,722,851 
120,801 78,627 840,368 910,461 
16,347,036 13,956,944 75.456,651 65,147,736 
69.87 73.11 61.01 63.34 
AND 1927 
40,104.34 39,717.95 135,232.85 134,512.87 
500,249,383 529,956,640 1,542,234,040 1,477,818,978 
95,083,808 107,118,199 250,895,122 275,192,971 
12,133,532 11,598,079 36,708,312 34,788,586 
14,569,190 14,889,793 45,516,058 43,783,379 
10,165,285 10,945,604 63,476,958  63,928.119 
10,719,373 11,595,210 39,204,987 39,519,599 
1,488,476 1,603,755 5,276,219 5,189,065 
311,812 349,451 2,038,539 2,466,996 


1,937,753,701 


297,640,077 
356,129,697 
43,181,307 
652,049,553 
19,504,552 
60,921,302 


9,711,205 
1,419,715,283 


518,038,418 
129,810,924 
513,725 
387,713,769 
36,591,070 
8,735,156 
342,387,543 
73.27 
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Electric Signal System for 
Stockholm 


An electrically controlled signal system 
will be installed in the Central Station 
area at Stockholm, Sweden, in connection 
with the reconstruction of the station fa- 
cilities, according to reports made public 
by the United States Department of 
Commerce. 

This signaling installation work, which 
is expected to cost approximately $75,000, 
is scheduled to be completed during 1930. 
The system will be centralized in one 
signal tower instead of the three now in 
use while new signal lights similar to in- 
stallations in United States wili be in- 
cluded. 


London, Midland & Scottish 
Training Courses 


Approximately 20,000 employees of the 
London, Midland & Scottish of Great 
Britain will be enrolled this winter in the 
special training courses offered by that 
road in the commercial and technical as- 
pects of railway operation. Instruction in 
these courses covers many branches of 
railway operation as well as technical sub- 
jects. 

Instruction is largely without charge 
and in some cases inducements, such as 
free time from duties and free transpor- 
tation, are granted those desiring to avail 
themselves of the training. Prizes and 
certificates are distributed at the close of 
the session each year while the record 
of employees in the school also becomes a 
factor in decisions on promotions. 


South Australian Railways 


Gross revenues of £3,999,583, or $19,- 
477,750, and expenses of £4,887,693, or 
$22,802,064 were reported by the South 
Australian Railways for the year ending 
June 30, 1928. These figures show a net 
decrease in revenues of £144,829, or $705,- 
317 as compared with the figures for the 
previous year and decreased operating ex- 
penses of £2,164,469, or $10,509,854. The 
total deficit for the year including ac- 
cumulated and deferred charges was 
£999,862, or $4,325,085, bringing the total 
deficit for the lines to £8,061,292, or $38,- 
258,492. 

During the year 20,880,751 passengers 
were carried, a decrease of 5,104,189 from 
the previous year. The steam passenger 
train mileage for the year decreased by 
530,461, due to the reduction of suburban 
train services and also the decrease in 
county steam passenger trains and the 
substitution of rail motor cars in their 
place. Freight train mileage during the 
year showed a decrease of 29,703, which 
is attributed in a large part to the com- 
petition of motor vehicles caused by the 
improvement of roads through the terri- 
tory covered by the railroads. However, 
in spite of the decrease in mixed and 
freight train mileage, the year’s statistics 
show an increase in freight ton miles. 
The use of highway vehicles for pas- 
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sengers and freight is a new <levelopment 
in the territory, and with the increasing 
mileage of paved roads, both passenger 
and freight traffic on the railways is being 
seriously affected. The rail motor car 
operations of the line showed during the 
year an average of 130 car miles daily 
with a daily average of 94 passengers and 
16 passengers per mile. The rail motor 
cars showed an increase of 378,340 train 
miles over the figure of the previous year. 


Nationalist Government of China 
Retains J. A. L. Waddell 


J. A. L. Waddell of the firm of Waddell 
& Hardesty, consulting engineers, New 
York, has been retained by the National 
Government of China to act as consult- 
ing engineer to its Department of Rail- 
ways. 

Dr. Waddell, who has been prominently 
identified with the engineering profession 
for several years, was born January 15, 
1854, at Port Hope, Ontario, Canada, and 
was graduated from Rensselaer Polytech- 
nic Institute in 1875 and from McGill Uni- 
versity in 1882. He entered the railway 
field in 1876 and served for two years with 
the Canadian Pacific as engineer on field 
work. He then went to Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute as an assistant professor 
and was next employed as chief engineer 
to Raymond & Campbell, bridge builders, 
at Council Bluffs, Ia. He returned to ed- 
ucational work in 1882 to serve four years 
as professor of civil engineering at the 
Imperial University in Japan. Since 1887 
Dr. Waddell has been engaged in private 
practice as a consulting engineer, first in 
Kansas City, Mo., and later in New York. 
He will leave San Francisco, Cal., on Jan- 
uary 4 to assume his new duties in China. 


Victorian Railways 


Government railways of the Australian 
State of Victoria reported, for the year 
ending June 30, 1928, gross revenues 
equivalent to $62,438,500, operating ex- 
penses of $48,825,700 and net from oper- 
ations of $13,572,200, the latter, how- 
ever, being converted into a deficit equiv- 
alent to $2,696,500 when interest charges 
of $16,268,700 were deducted. The fore- 
going figures compare respectively with 
revenues of $66,487,300, operating ex- 
penses of $50,690,300, net from opera- 
tions of $15,777,500, interest charges of 
$16,009,000 and a deficit of $231,500 for 
the previous year ending June 30, 1927. 

Deficits after the inclusion of inter- 
est charges have been reported by these 
government lines in all but three years 
since 1913-14, small surpluses being earn- 
ed in 1913-14, 1922-23 and 1924-25. In 
the latter year the surplus was equiva- 
lent to about $125,000 while in the other 
two it was slightly less. No surplus has 
been reported since 1924-25. 

An average of 4,661 miles of line were 
in operation during the year as against 
an average of 4,627 miles during 1926-27. 
The total capital cost, including rolling 
stock, rose from $346,988,500 in 1926-27 
to $355,355,600 during the year under re- 
view. Revenues per mile fell from $14,- 
371 to $13,397 while per mile expenses 
dropped from $10,957 to $10,475. The 
greater decrease in revenues, however, 
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brought down the net per mile from 
$3,413 to $2,922. 

The number of passengers carried fel] 
to 164,574,870 from a figure of 169,237, 
648 in the previous year, while long tons 
of freight hauled likewise declined to 
8,117,961 from a 1926-27 total of 9,234. 
923. Total train miles decreased to 17,- 
694,928 from 18,030,749 in the previous 
year. At the end of the year under re- 
view there were in service 663 locomo- 
tives, 1,983 passenger cars and 20,958 
units of freight equipment. Respective 
figures for 1926-27 were 687 locomotives, 
2,004 passenger cars and 20,842 units of 
freight equipment. 

Highway services are also operated by 
these lines and 20 motor coaches and 
eight motor trucks were in service dur- 
ing the year. Included in the railway 
passenger equipment also were 52 rail 
motor cars and 26 trailer cars. 

Referring to the decline in country pas- 
senger traffic the report attributes this 
loss of revenue mainly to competition of 
private automobiles and to a less degree 
to the competition of commercial car- 
riers. This conclusion, it continues, is 
revealed in results of a recent study 
which indicates that the railways were 
losing £474,000 in annual revenue from 
country passengers because of the in- 
creased use of private automobiles while 
the annual revenue loss on this class of 
traffic because of commercial carriers was 
said to be £170,000. Another factor men- 
tioned was the depression following a poor 
wheat yield in the year under review. 

The study further indicated that an- 
nual suburban passenger revenues were 
depleted by £101,000 because of compe- 
tition with other carriers, both highway 
and city traction concerns, while the an- 
nual loss attributable to the private au- 
tomobile in these territories was placed 


at £177,000. 


Chinese Eastern Railway 


Continued growth of traffic and reve- 
nues of the Chinese Eastern Railway is 
indicated in recently published data on the 
operations of this road which is conducted 
as a joint enterprise by the Soviet and 
Chinese governments. This growth which 
began at a rapid rate in 1924 has continued 
so that, in 1927, gross revenues were 
equivalent to $32,000,000 while the net 
from operations amounted to $7,500,000. 
Freight traffic increased approximately 62 
per cent over the three years while pass- 
enger traffic showed a like trend. 

Of the total freight handled by the rail- 
road in the past few years over 60 per 
cent has consisted of export products. 
Shipments of beans and cereals make up 
about 90 per cent of this export traffic 
while in the past few years shipments of 
soy beans and bean cake have made up 
almost a half of the total freight carried. 

Last year the Chinese Eastern was 
added to the chain of lines establishing 
through rail connections from Europe to 
the Far East. Twice a week the road 
operates express trains connecting with 
the Trans-Siberian. The journey from 
Paris to Peking via Moscow, Manchuli 
and Harbin is made in 12 days. Direct 
connections with Japanese railways are 
also established. 
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The Great Northern opened its 79-mile 
branch line from Saco, Mont., to Hoge- 
land to freight traffic on December 2. 
Passenger service will be established later. 


The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
has opened a freight office in Youngstown, 
Ohio; John A. Meegan, commercial agent, 
Dollar Savings & Trust Building. 


The large new freight yard of the 
Pennsylvania at Little Creek, near Nor- 
folk, Va., under construction for the past 
two years, will be put in operation on Jan- 
uary 1. It is stated that a portion of the 
trafic will, for a time, continue to be 
moved through Port Norfolk. 


The new line of the Atlantic Coast Line 
between Monticello, Fla., and Perry, Fla., 
36 miles long, was opened for business on 
December 4. Through trains between Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and St. Petersburg, Fla., 
will, by this line, have their route ma- 
terially shortened. 


Counsel for the railroads conferred in- 
formally with members of Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
December 5 on details of the plan by 
which the railroads propose to take over 
the express business, particularly with 
reference to the form of application to 
be filed with the commission. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended from December 12 until 
July 12, 1929, the operation of schedules 
published in supplements to Boston & 
Maine tariff proposing to cancel the pres- 
ent commodity distance rates on gravel, 
sand, slag, coal ashes or cinders, crushed 
or broken stone and stone dust, carloads, 
and apply in lieu thereof either class rates 
or revised commodity distance rates be- 
tween New England, New York and Ca- 
nadian points. 


The “Century” Makes a Record 


The Twentieth Century Limited, 20- 
hour train of the New York Central be- 
tween New York and Chicago, made a 
record on the morning of Monday, De- 
cember 3, when the westbound train de- 
livered in Chicago 800 passengers, with the 
last section arriving on time. 

Each month during the past year, this 
train (eastbound and westbound) has 
carried more passengers than in the cor- 
responding month of the year previous. 


New Baltimore & Ohio Station in 
New York 


The passenger station of the Baltimore 
& Ohio on East Forty-second street, New 
York City, opposite Grand Central Station, 
whence motor coaches take passengers 
directly to the Baltimore & Ohio trains in 
Jersey City, is to be moved eastward to 
the new building at the corner of Forty- 
second street and Lexington avenue. That 
is to say, extensive quarters have been 
engaged on the first floor of the new 
building; and the coaches are to enter the 
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building from the south side (from 4lst 
street). Although the new station is about 
200 ft. east of the present location, the 
connection with the Grand Central Ter- 
minal will be even better than now, as a 
direct underground passage is to be made. 

The new station will be opened on Mon- 
day, December 17. 


Railway and Barge Line Officers 
Confer on Traffic Agreement 
Traffic officers representing the rail- 

roads of the entire country met in Wash- 

ington on December 11 for the purpose of 
conference with the officials of the Inland 

Waterways Corporation in respect to put- 

ting into effect by agreement through 

routes, joint rates and divisions with the 
government barge line. An extended con- 
ference was held by the railroad and barge 
officials lasting most of the day. At this 
conference there was full and free inter- 
change of views. After discussion, the 

conference adjourned until December 20 

to give the participants an opportunity to 

analyze and consider the several proposals 
so as to be able at the adjourned meeting 
to express their conclusions. 

It is understood that the railroads ini- 
tiated the proposal for the conference and 
expressed a desire to reach a fair conclu- 
sion by agreement and without litigation, 
in which the officials of the Waterways 
Corporation heartily concurred. As a re- 
sult of the conference it was stated that 
both sides expect that an ultimate conclu- 
sion will be reached by agreement that 
will be beneficial to the public and all in- 
terests involved. 


Southeast Advisory Board 


A net volume of business during Jan- 
uary, February and March, 1929, three 
per cent greater than for the correspond- 
ing period in 1928 is anticipated by rep- 
resentatives of agriculture, commerce and 
industry, as reporicd at the meeting of 
the Southeast Shippers’ Advisory Board 
at Jacksonville, Fla., on December 7. 

Increases ranging from 2 per cent to 
12 per cent are looked for by the alco- 
hol, aluminum, brick and clay products, 
cement, chemicals, fresh vegetables, ex- 
cluding potatoes, furniture, lumber and 
forest products, machinery, castings and 
boilers, miscellaneous, petroleum and 
products and pulp, paper and products in- 
dustries. Shipments of citrus fruits will 
be 46 per cent greater; grain, flour and 
other mill products, 5 per cent, and cotton 
seed and products, 17 per cent. A de- 
crease of 5 per cent, due to the adven: 
of natural gas into New Orleans, La., and 
the further extension of hydro-electric 
power lines, is anticipated by the coal and 
coke industry. The movement of sweet 
potatoes will be 15 per cent under this 
year, 

S. L. Yerkes, vice-president of the 
Grider Coal Sales Agency, Birmingham, 
Ala., was re-elected general chairman, T. 
J. Burke, commissioner of the Charles- 
ton Traffic Bureau, Charleston, S. C., was 
re-elected vice-chairman and E. Del 
Wood, traffic manager of the Chatta- 
nooga Manufacturers’ Association, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., was re-elected general 
secretary. 
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The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., has moved its offices at 
Atlanta, Ga., to 150 Peters street, S. W. 


W. H. Allen has been appointed east- 
ern sales agent for the Sellers Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago, with head- 
quarters at 50 Church street, New 
Yo°k, to succeed E. W. VanHouten, re- 
signed. 


W. J. Jack, representative of the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Company, has been 
promoted to manager of the strip steel 
division to succeed F, H. Loomis who 


-has been appointed assistant general man- 


ager of sales. 


J. W. Fristoe, president and general 
manager of the T. J. Moss Tie Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., since 1902, on De- 
cember 5 became chairman of the board 
and E. E. Pershall, vice-president, was 
elected president. J. S. Penney, who 
has been general superintendent of plants, 
was elected a vice-president. 


Max Rubenstein, for many years in 
the Philadelphia sales office of the 
Standard Underground Cable Company 
division, of the General Cable Corpora- 
tion, has been transferred to the general 
offices at Pittsburgh, where he will be 
engaged in promoting the sale of cable 
accessories. 


The Pullman Car & Mfg. Corporation 
has purchased the equipment of the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company’s 
car building plant at Birmingham, Ala. 
Arrangements are being made to pro- 
cure a site in Birmingham and to en- 
large and improve the capacity of that 
plant. 


Wilmer Cordes, assistant manager of 
the advertising department of the Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Company, who has 
been acting as manager since the re- 
tirement of B. B. Ayres on March 31, 
has been promoted to manager of the 
advertising department. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Company 
through a reorganization affecting its 
Pacific Coast territory, has established 
two new permanent offices, one in Los 
Angeles, Cal., and another in Seattle, 
Wash, The former will be in charge 
of Roy Cross, at 1361 South Figueroa 
street, Los Angeles, and the latter in 
charge of Marshall Cooledge, at 321 
South Pine street, Seattle. G. C. Mc- 
Mullen remains as district manager at 
the company’s San Francisco office. 


Joseph J. Meydrech, formerly vice- 
president and treasurer of the W. N. 
Thornburgh Mfg. Company, Cicero, III., 
has been elected president of the newly 
organized Vulca-Fibre Corporation, Chi- 
cago. He was born on May 22, 1888, 
at Chicago and studied accounting at the 
Bryant & Stratton Business College, 
law at Lane Technical High School, 
mechanical engineering at Lewis In- 
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stitute and accounting and law at the 
Mayo Federated Colleges. From 1910 
to 1920 he was president of the Drexel 
Sash and Door Company, Chicago. Dur- 
ing the past ten years he has been 





Joseph J. Meydrech 


vice-president, treasurer, and general 
manager in charge of the plant and dust 
guard research and experimental work 


of the W. N. Thornburgh Mfg. Com- 
pany 
Robert M. Knox, who has been 


elected vice-president of A. Guthrie & 
Co., Inc., St. Paul, Minn., with head- 
quarters at Chicago, has been in the 
service of that company for more than 
30 years. Mr. Knox was born at Bel- 
fast, Ireland, on March 27, 1881, and 
came to the United States when 13 
years old. He became a timekeeper 
with A. Guthrie & Co. in 1898 and 





Robert M. Knox 


since that time has been engaged in 
railroad construction in Canada and 


the Western United States. He has 
advanced successively as_ timekeeper, 
foreman, general foreman, assistant 


superintendent and superintendent, be- 
coming general superintendent, with 
headquarters at Chicago in 1916. Dur- 
ing the World War, in 1918 and 1919, 
Mr. Knox served as captain of the 
Seventieth and later of the Seventy-fifth 
Engineers. 
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Freight Cars 


THE INTERNATIONAL RAILWAYS OF CEN- 
TRAL AMERICA are inquiring for 25 stock 
cars. 


THe Axron, CANToN & YouNGSTOWN 
has ordered 4 side dump cars of 30-cu. yd. 
capacity from the Magor Car Corporation. 


THe Unitep Fruit Company has 
ordered 50 cane cars of 20 tons’ capacity 
from the Magor Car Corporation. 


THe Cuicaco, SoutH SHore & SoutH 
Benp has ordered two caboose cars from 
the American Car and Foundry Company. 


Tue E crn, Jorrer & EAsTerRN is inquir- 
ing for 75 flat car bodies of 50 tons’ ca- 
pacity and 250 gondola cars of 70 tons’ 
capacity. 


THe Cuicaco & NortH WeEsreRN has 
ordered 200 Hart selective ballast cars 
from the Rodger Ballast Car Company. 
Inquiry for this equipment was repcrted 
in the Railway Age of November 24. 


Tue Artcuison, TorekKa & SANTA FE 
is inquiring for 2000 box cars and 450 gon- 
dola cars of 50 tons’ capacity, 250 mill type 
gondola cars of 70 tons’ capacity, and 150 
hopper cars. This is in addition to its in- 
quiry for cars reported in the Railway Age 
of December 8. 


Passenger Cars 


THe Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN is in- 
quiring for 10 baggage cars, 70 ft. long. 


Tue Atcuison, Topeka & SANTA FE is 
inquiring for 21 gas-electric rail motor 
cars. 


THe New York CENTRAL is inquiring 
for 22 steel coaches, 5 steel observation 
coaches and 4 steel smoking cars, all to be 
70-ft. long. 








ey 

THE CUMBERLAND & PENNSYLVANIA has 
ordered one double power plant passenger 
and baggage gas-electric rail motor car 
from the J. G. Brill Company. 


Tre Cnicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric 
is inquiring for 6 gas-electric rail motor 
cars, 72 ft. long. The purchase of 8 ad- 
ditional cars during 1929 has been author- 
ized. 


THe CANADIAN NATIONAL RoLLINnc 
Stock Ltp., Montreal, Que., has ordered 
3 all steel combination baggage and mail 
cars to be 63-ft. long, with 15-ft. mail 
compartment, from the Amfrican Car & 
Foundry Company. 


Iron and Steel 


Tue Missouri Paciric has divided or- 
ders for 45,800 tons of rail among the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, the IIli- 
nois Steel Company, the Inland Steel 
Company and the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Company. 


THe Battimore & Onto has ordered 
85,000 tons of rail as follows: Bethlehem 
Steel Company 26,000 tons; Carnegie Steel 
Company 54,000 and Inland Steel Com- 
pany 5,000; also ordered for the Baltimore 
& Ohio Chicago Terminal Railroad, 3,100 
tons from the Inland Steel Company. 


Signaling 


THE CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO & 
St. Louis has contracted with the Union 
Switch & Signal Company for the installa- 
tion of electro-pneumatic car retarders at 
its westbound classification yard at Shar- 
onville, Ohio, near Cincinnati; 24 retarder 
units, Model 28; 31 switch mechanisms, 
apparatus for detector track-circuit locking 
for each switch, color-light signals and 
auxiliary apparatus. 











Construction 








BIRMINGHAM SELMA & NorTHERN.— 
See item under this heading in Financial 
news columns. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—A 
contract has been let to A. Guthrie & Co., 
Inc., St. Paul, Minn., for the construction 
of an extension from Gruver, Tex., to 
Liberal, Kan., 56 miles, contingent upon 
the passage by the City of Liberal of a 
bond issue which will provide the rail- 
road with a right-of-way from Liberal to 
Beaver Creek. The electorate were ex- 
pected to vote on the proposition on De- 
cember 11. 


Hupson Bay.—The contract for the 
construction of the branch line from 
Cranberry Portage on the Flin Flon line 
to the Sherritt Gordon Mine in northern 
Manitoba, has been awarded to the Do- 











minion Construction Company and Tom- 
linson & Co., who built the Flin Flon 
line. 


LEHIGH VALLEY.—This road is plan- 
ning the elimination of a grade crossing 
on its line at Hillside, N. J. The project 
will include the construction of a bridge 
approximately 135 feet long and 40 it. 
wide, to accommodate both highway and 
pedestrian traffic. The work will be be- 
gun about Jan. 1. 


Missourrt Paciric.—This company con- 
templates the construction of a freight sta- 
tion, which will have outside dimensions of 
28 ft. by 256 ft., adjacent to the passen- 
ger station at the Central Avenue viaduct, 
Kansas City, Mo., and accompanying 
trackage facilities. The cost of this work 
will approximate $81,000. 
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ALABAMA GREAT SOUTHERN.—Bonds.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to procure the 
authentication and delivery of $500,000 of 
first consolidated mortgage 5 per cent gold 
bonds, series A, to be held in its treasury 
as partial reimbursement for uncapitalized 
expenditures. 








Arcantic Coast LINE—\Acquisition 
and Operation—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this 
company to acquire the property of the 
Deep Lake Railroad, exclusive of equip- 
ment. This is a 14-mile line extending 
from Deep Lake to Everglades, Fla. The 
price to be paid for the property is $500,- 
000. 


BIRMINGHAM, SELMA & NorTHERN.— 
Construction—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to extend its line from Jericho in a 
southeasterly direction, to Joyce Hill, Ala., 
10 miles, and to construct a branch line 
22 miles west and northwest from Jericho; 
estimated cost, $174,832. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—Bonds.—A large 
syndicate of American and Canadian 
banking houses headed by the Bank of 
Montreal, Blair & Co., and the Chase Se- 
curities Corporation were the successful 
bidders on an issue of $35,000,000 of this 
company’s 4% per cent callable forty- 
year bonds. They are offered at 96 with 
accrued interest to yield about 4.72. The 
proceeds will be used mainly for branch 
line construction. 


CaROLINA, CLINCHFIELD & OHIO.— 
Bonds.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to issue $1,014,000 of first and con- 
solidated mortgage 5 per cent bonds, Ser- 
ies B, to be delivered to the Atlantic Coast 
Line and the Louisville & Nashville, as 
lessees, to discharge a portion of its obli- 
gations for expenditures for additions and 
betterments. The lessee companies also 
applied for authority to guarantee the 
bonds. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & QuINcy.— 
Abandonment.—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to abandon its branch line 
from Newcastle to Cambria, Wyo., 6.87 
miles. 


Houston & Brazos VALLey.—Securi- 
ties —The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized this company to issue 
$398,000 of common stock and $1,000,000 
of first-mortgage 5 per cent bonds, said 
securities to be delivered to the New Or- 
leans, Texas & Mexico in satisfaction of 
indebtedness. 


Louisiana & ARKANSAS.—Control of 
Louisiana Railway & Navigation —Exam- 
iner G. M. Eddy of the Interstate Com- 
Commission has recommended a finding 
authorizing the Louisiana & Arkansas, a 
new Delaware corporation, to require the 
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Arkansas company of the same name and 
also the Louisiana Railway & Navigation 
—control to be secured by lease and the 
purchase of stock. It is recommended 
that the new Delaware corporation be 
permitied to issue $12,000,000 of first- 
mortgage 5 per cent series A hords, QJ,- 
500,000 of second-mortgage 5% per cent 
bonds, $5,000,000 of non-cumulative 6 per 
cent preferred stock of a par value of 
$50 a share and not more than 100,000 
shares of no-par-value common stock; 
and, to assume obligation and _ liability 
in respect of the Arkansas company’s se- 
curities, consisting of $2,600,000 of 5 per 
cent promissory notes, $66,000 of equip- 
ment 6's, series J, and $56,000 of equip- 
ment 6's, series K. Under the terms of 
purchase of the L. R. & N. the new com- 
pany will deliver to Mirs. Sara Eden- 
born, $8,000,000 of its first-mortgage 
bonds and $4,000,000 of its second-mort- 
bonds and will receive from her all the 
outstanding stock, and notes and bonds 
which she holds. All these securities ex- 
cept the stock will be cancelled and the 
Delaware Corporation will lease the L. 
R. & N. for a period of 999 years. — 


PitrsspurGH & West Vircin1ta.—Bonds. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to issue $3,- 
000,000 of first-mortgage gold bonds, 
series A, to be sold at not less than 
9442 and accrued interest to defray costs 
of constructing an extension. Action 
is deferred on a supplemental application 
for authority to issue an additional $7,- 
000,000 of first-mortgage bonds. The 
bonds were sold to the highest bidder, 
Brown Brothers & Co., and at the price 
named will cost the railroad 4.85 per cent. 


WHEELING & LaKeE Erie—To Use 
Cleveland Terminal Facilities —This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to 
abandon a part of its terminal tracks in 
the city of Cleveland, Ohio, north of 
Eagle avenue, including its Ontario street 
passenger station, and to use the track- 
age and station facilities of the Cleve- 
land Union Terminals Company now 
under construction. 


Dividends Declared 


Beech Creek.—$.50; quarterly, payable Janu- 
ary 2 to holders of record December 14a. 


* 





a 


Boston & Maine.—7 per cent Prior preferred, 
$1.75, quarterly; First preferred Class A, $1.25, 
quarterly; First preferred Class B, $2.00, quar- 
terly; First preferred Class C, $1.75, quarterly; 
First preferred Class D, $2.50, quarterly; First 
preferred Class E, $1.12%, quarterly, all payable 
January 1 to holders of record December 14. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—$5.00, semi- 
annually, payable December 26 to holders of 
record December 17. 

Colorado & Southern.—Ist Preferred, $2.00, 
semi-annually; 2nd Preferred, $4.0uU, annually; 
Common, $3.00, annually, all payable December 
31 to holders of record December 20. 

Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville.—Preferred, 
1% per cent, quarterly, payable December 15 to 
holders of record December 10a. 

Lehigh Valley.—Preferred, $1.25, quarterly, 
ee January 2 to holders of record Decem- 
er 15. 

Missouri Pacific.—Preferred,* initial, $1.25, 
quarterly; Preferred, $1.50, extra, both payable 
December 31 to holders of record December 15. 

New York & Harlem.—Common and Pre- 
ferred, $1.25, payable January 2 to holders of 
record December 14. 

Northern Pacific.—$1.25, quarterly, payable 
February 1 to holders of record December 31. 

Pittsburgh, McKeesport & Youghiogheny.— 
$1.50, quarterly, payable January 2 to holders 
of record December 14. 

St. Louis Southwestern.—Preferred, 1% per 
cent, quarterly, payable December 31, to hold- 
ers of record December 12. 





* In last week’s issue of the Railway Age, this 
was incorrectly called common stock. 


Average Price of Stocks and . 
of Bonds 
Last Last 


Dec. 11 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. 125.51 129.33 121.37 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds. . 93.96 97.35 


A PLAN, DESIGNED TO ENCOURAGE SAVINGS 
FOR TRAVEL PURPOSES, has recently been an- 
nounced by the London & North Eastern 
of Great Britain in conjunction with the 
Yorkshire Penny Bank, according to re. 
ports made public by the United States 
Department of Commerce. This scheme 
provides for the granting of special facili- 
ties to depositors of the bank which en- 
ables them to secure a five per cent reduc- 
tion in fares on the participating railway. 

Depositors may make weekly, monthly 
or occasional deposits at certain branches 
of the bank, and, when wishing to travel, 
they receive a voucher from the bank in- 
stead of withdrawing cash. The voucher 
is accepted at the station for ordinary 
week-end excursion, or any other class 
of ticket, except commutation tickets and 
mileage tickets. The cost of the ticket less 
the five per cent discount is deducted by 
the bank from the depositor’s account. 
The scheme for the present is limited to 
specified routes. 


93.22 
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On the Great Northern 





























Officers 








Executive 


Bruce Scott, general counsel of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the 
Colorado & Southern, has been elected 
vice-president in charge of the law de- 
partments of those companies, with 
headquarters as before at Chicago effec- 
tive January 1. 


Conrad E. Spens, vice-president in 
charge of traffic of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy and the Colorado & 
Southern, was on December 10, elected 
executive vice-president of the two rail- 
roads, with headquarters as before at 
Chicago, effective January 1. Mr. Spens 
succeeds Frederic E. Williamson, who 
has been elected president of the Bur- 
lington system. Horace H. Holcomb, 
freight traffic manager of the C., B. & 
Q., with headquarters at Chicago, has 
been elected vice-president in charge of 
traffic, succeeding Mr. Spens. Mr. Spens 
has been in the service of the Burling- 
ton for nearly 35 years He was born 
on August 14, 1875, at Princeton, III, 





Conrad E. Spens 


and was graduated from a business col- 
lege in that city. On February 22, 1892, 
he entered railway service as a stenog- 
rapher in the local freight office of the 
Surlington at Chicago, then during the 
following nine years advancing succes- 
sively through the positions of corres- 
pondence clerk in the general freight 
office, chief clerk to the assistant gen- 
eral freight agent and chief clerk to the 
trafic manager. On April 1, 1903, Mr. 
Spens was promoted to assistant general 
freight agent at Chicago and two years 
later he was further promoted to general 
freight agent of the lines west of the 
Missouri river, with headquarters at 
Omaha, Neb. He was advanced to as- 
sistant freight trafic manager, with 
headquarters at Chicago, on December 
1, 1912, on October 1, 1917, he was 
elected vice-president in charge of 
traffic. During federal control of 


the railroads, from February 18, 1918, 
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to March 1, 1920, Mr. Spens served 
successively as director of transporta- 
tion of the United States Food Admin- 
istration, as assistant director of the di- 
vision of traffic of the United States 
Railroad Administration and as United 
States wheat director of the inland traf- 
fic department of the division of traffic 
of the Railroad Administration. He then 
returned to the Burlington as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of traffic, a position he 
has held continuously since that time. 
On June 1, 1927, he was also elected 
vice-president in charge of traffic of the 





Horace H. Holcomb 


Colorado & Southern. Mr. Holcomb has 
been with the Burlington for 39 years. 
He was born on October 12, 1867, at 
Plattesville, Wis., and entered railway 
service in 1889 as a clerk in the local 
freight office of the C., B. & Q. at Chi- 
cago. After advancing through a num- 
ber of clerical and minor positions in 
the freight department at Chicago, Mr. 
Holcomb was promoted to assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, with headquarters at 
ithe same point, in 1908. Four years 
later he was further promoted to general 
freight agent of the lines west of the 
Missouri river, with headquarters at 
Omaha, where he remained until 1917 
when he was promoted to assistant 
freight traffic manager, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago. He was promoted to 
freight trafic manager, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, in 1920. 


Financial, Legal and 
Accounting 


John W. Peck has been appointed 
general solicitor of the Southern, with 
headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A. F. Hanson has been appointed au- 
ditor and assistant treasurer of the 
Louisiana Southern, with headquarters 
at New Orleans, La. 


J. Gallo has been appointed in charge 
of the car accounting department of the 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, with head- 
quarters at Fordson, Mich. 


E. C. Bates, assistant treasurer of the 
Western Pacific, has been elected treas- 
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urer, with headquarters as before at San 


Francisco, Cal., relieving Charles Elsey, 


vice-president, of those duties. 


Operating 


A. W. Lee has been appointed assist- 
ant to the general manager of the Ore- 
gon Short Line, with headquarters at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, succeeding C. M. 
Ball who retired under the pension rules 
of the company on December 10. 


William E. Schaffter has been ap- 
pointed acting assistant trainmaster of 
the Akron division of the Pennsylvania, 
temporarily succeeding C. M. Potter, 
who has been appointed acting super- 
intendent of the Akron & Barberton 
Belt, with headquarters at Barberton, 
O. O. W. Kirsch has been appointed 
assistant trainmaster on the Pittsburgh 
division at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. M. Corbin, assistant superinten- 
dent of the Pennsylvania division of the 
New York Central, with headquarters 
at Jersey Shore, Pa., has been trans- 
ferred in the same capacity to Corning, 
N. Y. J. S. Vail will succeed Mr. Cor- 
bin as assistant superintendent at Jersey 
Shore. 


F. B. Lyman, general yardmaster, and 
J. R. Wells, assistant general yard- 
master, on the Grand Trunk Western 
at Milwaukee Junction, Mich., have been 
promoted to terminal trainmasters, with 
headquarters at the same point, and the 
positions formerly held by them have 
been abolished. 


John A. Gillies, who has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of the Slaton 
division of the Panhandle & Santa Fe, 
with headquarters at Slaton, Tex., has 
been in the service of Santa Fe lines for 
more than 22 years. He was born on 
August 15, 1889, at Winnipeg, Man., 
and entered railway service on June 15, 
1906, as a chainman on the Santa Fe. 
For the following nine years he ad- 
vanced successively through various po- 
sitions in the engineering department, 
including those of rodman and transit- 
man and on May 1, 1915, he was pro- 
moted to district engineer of the South- 
ern district, with headquarters at Amar- 
illo, Tex. Five years later he was trans- 
ferred to the Northern district, with 
headquarters at La Junta, Colo., and on 
October 1, 1918, he was appointed train- 
master on the Western division at 
Dodge City, Kan. On May 15, 1923, 
Mr. Gillies was promoted to assistant 
superintendent of the Western division, 
with the same headquarters. His pro- 
motion to superintendent of the Slaton 
division became effective November 15. 


Traffic 


E. B. Vedrenne has been appointed 
general freight and passenger agent of 
the Louisiana Southern, with headquar- 
ters at New Orleans, La. 
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G. 8. Trowbridge has becn appointed 
assistant to the general traffic manager 
of t St. Louis Southwestern, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. 


C. H. Morrill, assistant to the vice- 
president in charge of traffic of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco, with headquarters 
Louis, Mo., has been appointed 
trafhe manager of the Pacific Coast ter- 
ritory, with headquarters at Los An- 
gele S, Cal. 


at st 


William Fulton, district passenger 
agent of the Canadian Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Toronto, has been appointed 
assistant general passenger agent, with 
the same headquarters. G. Bruce Bur- 
pee, district passenger agent at St. John, 
N. B., has been appointed district pas- 
senger agent, at Toronto, with jurisdic- 
tion over the Ontario district, exclusive 
of Toronto city and suburbs. George 
E. Carter, chief clerk of the general 
passenger department, with headquarters 
at Montreal, has been appointed district 
passenger agent of the Maritime dis- 
trict, with headquarters at St. John, 
succeeding Mr. Burpee. H. R. Mathew- 
son, general agent at Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been appointed general agent, pas- 
senger department, of Toronto city and 
suburbs. W. P. Wass, assistant general 
agent, passenger department, with head- 
quarters at Boston, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed general agent, passenger depart- 
ment of the Buffalo territory, succeed- 
ing Mr. Mathewson. 


Henry W. Forward, who has been 
promoted to freight traffic manager of 
the Erie, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has been in the service of that railroad 
for 52 years. He was born at Somerset, 
Pa., and attended public schools at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, entering railway service 
in 1876 as an office boy on the Atlantic 
& Great Western (now part of the Erie). 





Henry W. Forward 


in 1884 Mr. Forward became chief clerk 
in the general freight office of the New 
York, Pennsylvania & Ohio (also part 
f the Erie) and six years later he-was 
ippointed division freight agent of the 
Chicago & Erie (a part of the Erie) at 
Chicago. He was appointed assistant 
general freight agent of the Erie, with 
1eadquarters at Chicago, in 1896 and in 
i908 he was promoted to general freight 
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agent, with headquarters at the same 
point. In February, 1927, Mr. Forward 
was again promoted to assistant freight 
trafic manager at Chicago, his further 
promotion to freight traffic manager of 
the western lines becoming effective on 
December 1. 


William V. Kennedy, who has been 
promoted to assistant freight traffic 
manager of the Erie, with headquarters 
at Chicago, was born on December 30, 
1879, at Chicago. He attended public 
schools and the Chicago Athenaeum 
College in that city and entered rail- 
way service on March 1, 1898, with the 
Chicago & Ohio River Committee of 
the Central Freight Association. Five 
years later he became chief clerk in the 
general freight department of the Erie 
at Chicago, being transferred to the 
general traffic department in 1911 and 
then advanced successively to chief 
clerk to the vice-president, chief 
clerk to the coal traffic manager ard 
chief clerk to the assistant freight traffic 





William V. Kennedy 


manager at New York. In 1917 Mr. 
Kennedy was promoted to division 
freight agent at Rochester, N. Y., where 
he remained until March 1, 1920, when 
he was further promoted to general 
freight and passenger agent at Chicago. 
His title was changed to general freight 
agent in February, 1927, and his promo- 
tion to assistant freight traffic manager 
became effective on December 1. 


F. G. Lantz, who has been promoted 
to assistant freight traffic manager of 
the Erie, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has been in the service of that railroad 
for more than 41 years. He was born 
at Orange, N. J., and entered railway 
service on July 15, 1887, as a checker in 
the office of the auditor of the Erie at 
New York. For the next ten years he 
advanced successively through various 
clerical positions in the offices of the 
Erie in New York and from July, 1897, 
to May, 1912, he served as chief clerk 
in the claim department at Cleveland, 
Ohio, as chief clerk in the office of the 
general manager at Chicago and as di- 
vision freight agent at Chicago. Mr. 
Lantz was then advanced to assistant 
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general freight agent at Chicago and 
during the World war, on February 1, 
1918, he took over the duties of terminal 
superintendent at Chicago, as general 
agent of the operating department. He 
returned to the traffic department on 





F. G. Lantz 


July 1, 1918, and two years later he was 
promoted to general freight agent, with 
headquarters at Chicago. His further 
promotion to assistant freight traffic 
manager became effective on Decem- 
ber 1, 


Charles C. Trueb, who has been ap- 
pointed general eastern passenger agent 
of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters 
at New York, was born on December 
5, 1877, at Chittenango, N. Y. He en- 
tered the service of the Vandalia Rail- 
road (now a part of the Pennsylvania), 
in January, 1892, serving in various ca- 
pacities until June, 1902, when he was 
appointed city ticket and passenger 
agent at Peoria. The following year he 
was appointed traveling passenger agent 
at Logansport, Ind., later being trans- 





Charles C. Trueb 


ferred in the same capacity to Terre 
Haute, Ind. In November, 1920, he was 
appointed district passenger agent at In- 
dianapolis and in July, 1921, he was ap- 
pointed city ticket agent at Chicago. 
From September, 1921, until December, 
1928, Mr. Trueb served as division pass- 
enger agent at Detroit. His appoint- 
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ment as general eastern passenger agent 
December 1. 


became effective 


Engineering, Maintenance 
of Way and Signalling 


W. S. Broome has been appointed en- 
gineer of the Trinity & Brazos Valley 
with headquarters at Houston, Tex. 


A. E. Bechtelheimer, general inspect- 
or of bridges of the Chicago & North 
Western, has been promoted to assistant 
engineer of bridges, with headquarters 
as before at Chicago. 


C. W. Van Nort, supervisor on the 
Pittsburgh division of the Pennsylvania 
at Johnstown, Pa., has been promoted 
to division engineer of the Erie & Ash- 
tabula division, with headquarters at 
Newcastle, Pa. H. W. Anderson, super- 
visor of the New York Zone, has been 
promoted to division engineer of the 
Akron division, with headquarters at 
Akron, O., succeeding H. J. Shaw, re- 
signed. 


Ralph S. Stewart, who has been ap- 
pointed engineer maintenance of way 
of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters 
at West Philadelphia, Pa, was born 
on September 7, 1884, at Mt. Union, 
Pa. He was educated at Ohio North- 
ern University and entered the serv- 
ice of the Pennsylvania in July, 1904, 
as rodman in the chief engineer’s office 
at Philadelphia. He was employed on 
construction work until September, 
1907, when he was appointed assistant 
supervisor of the Elmira division, later 
serving in the same capacity on the 
















Ralph 8S. Stewart 
Middle and Pittsburgh divisions. He 
was promoted to supervisor of the 
Trenton Division in December, 1913, 
subsequently serving in that capacity 
on the Allegheny and Philadelphia di- 
visions. He was appointed division 
engineer in July, 1922, serving first on 
the Middle division and later on the 
New York division. His appointment 
as engineer, maintenance of way, be- 
came effective November 16. 


M. F. Longwill, who has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer of the Wabash. 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has 
been in the service of that railroad for 
nearly 11 years. 


He was born at In- 
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diana, Pa., on February 13; 1885, and 
was graduated from Ohio Northern Uni- 
versity in 1906. In the latter year he 
entered railway service in the enginee~- 
ing department of the Missouri Pacific 
After occupying a number of minor po- 
sitions in that department, Mr. Long- 
will was advanced to roadmaster at Car- 
thage, Mo., in 1909, to assistant divisior 
engineer at Sedalia, Mo., in 1910 and 





M. F. Longwill 


to assistant engineer at Sedalia in 1911. 
Four years later he became resident en- 
gineer on the Union Railway at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., where he remained until 
January, 1918, when he was appointed 
division engineer on the Wabash at 
Montpelier, Ohio. He was promoted 
to assistant chief engineer, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, in October, 1923, 
and to assistant to the president in 
January, 1926. Mr. Longwill’s appoint- 
ment as chief engineer became effective 
on December 1. 


Obituary 


W. C. Hartnett, general agent for the 
Northern Pacific at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
died in that city on December 9 after 
a short illness from pneumonia. Mr. 
Hartnett had been in the service of the 
Northern Pacific for 25 years. 
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Louis B. Folley, superintende of 
telegraph of the Delaware, Lackay 
& Western, with headquarters at 
York, died at Maplewood, N. J., on De. 
cember 8. Mr. Folley was in his 73rq 
year and had been in the service o: the 
D. L. & W. for more than 40 years 


Quincey P. Wallace, general for: may 
in the car department of the IIlinois 
Central at Paducah, Ky., died at a sana- 
torium in St. Louis, Mo., on November 
27 at the age of 53. Mr. Wallace had 
been general foreman at Paducah since 
1914. 


Harry L. Mosier, furmerly a supervi- 
sor in the Bureau of Valuation, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, is now employed 
as an aid to the Roumanian Railway Ad- 
ministration which is endeavoring to re- 
habilitate the transportation system of the 
country and bring it to its pre-war pros- 
perity. 

Mr. Mosier, whose work deals mainly 
with accounting systems, records, inven- 
tories and other statistical matters which 
are being reorganized along modern lines, 
began his duties in Bucharest on July 5. 
He has made several reports to the rail- 
way administration which are expected to 
form the basis of some remedial railway 
legislation. 

A native of Kentucky, Mr. Mosier be- 
gan his railway career in 1884 with the 
Louisville & Nashville, remaining with 
that road until 1893 when he left to en- 
gage in other activities. He returned, 
however, in 1899 and later became audi- 
tor of the Louisville & Atlantic (now part 
of Louisville & Nashville) retaining this 
position until 1909 when he joined the I. 
C. C. Bureau of Valuation. In 1920 he 
left the I. C. C. to accept a position in 
Canada in connection with the Grand 
Trunk valuation. He was also employed 
in valuation work in Cuba. 

The Roumanian Railway Administration 
is faced with the task of rehabilitating the 
country’s state railways which before the 
war earned about $4,000,000 annually, but 
which were practically destroyed during 
the conflict. 































Passenger Using One of the New Dictaphones Recently Added to the Equipment 
of the Pennsylvania’s “Broadway Limited” 

















